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The Competition’ for the Paris Exhibition 
Palaces. 


PUT of two hundred 
and sixty - five 
architects who 
applied for per- 
mission to send in 
designs for the 
two principal 
buildings for the 
Paris Exhibition 
————— of 1900, fifty-nine 
fave actually sent in designs, which are at 





present hung in the {galleries at the Palais | 


de I'Industrie lately occupied by the Salon 
pictures. The programme of the com- 
petition was very definitely drawn out, It 
‘was to include a design for a large palace 
on the right of the intended new avenue, 
including the whole of that portion of the 
Champs Elysées as far as the Avenue 


|? finely designed facade by three immense} M. Thomas (No. 12), who is the architec: at 
domes of ungraceful and truncated outline. | present in charge ot the Palais del’Industrie, 
| The principal facade presents, on its first! is naturally desirous to be chosen as archi- 
| Story, a series of galleries forming loggias, | tect for the palace which is to replace it, and 
also decorated with paintings. In the centre | his design is certainly one of the best in the 
\isa grand entrance leading to a large vesti- collection. M. Thomas has evidently a per- 
| bule, also decorated with paintings. In front | fect acquaintance with the problem, and 
| of the facade are large pylons surmounted | understands better than any one else the 
| by statues. The side elevations are very various requirements which have to be pro- 
simply treated. Unfortunately, in spite of vided for. His principal facade shows 
|Some very fine architectural qualities, the a very fine central feature formed by 
| design is badly represented, and leaves much two great pylons of very severe de- 
ito be desired in point of drawing and exe- sign, supporting an entablature ornamented 
cution of details. with groups of statues. Beneath this on the 
| Like M, Hermant, M. Esnault Pelterie,| ground story projects a semicircular mass, 
|}in his design (No. 6) has only shown the’ with three large entrances, and backed by a 
larger of the two proposed buildings. His loggia decorated with paintings. To right 
design is not deficient in originality. The and left of this extends on the first story a 
| principal facade is rather heavy in effect ; colonnaded gallery decorated with paintings, 
it has a monumental entrance adorned with above which is an attic decorated with 
figures in the style of the Renaissance, | statues and medallions. The two extremi- 
supporting a large balcony. The whole, | ties of this facade take the form of circular 





d’Antin, and which should be suited for the | however, presents a kind of mixture of the! pavilions, each surmounted by a small dome. 


various purposes to which the Palais de 


Industrie has hitherto been put—agricul- 
tural shows, the annual Salons, and various 
other exhibitions, with an annexe contain- 
ing a room for concerts and public meetings. 
Zn the 1900 Exhibition it will be devoted to 
the exhibition of contemporary art. Opposite 
to this was to be a much smaller palace 
intended for the collection of the art of past 
times (“Exposition Retrospective”) in the 
£900{Exhibition, and to become after that 
the art gallery of the city of Paris, a kind 
of Municipal Luxembourg. 

While the competitors were to adhere 
Strictly to these requirements of the com- 
petition and to all the details which were 
laid down in regard to arrangement, it was 
desired on the other hand that they should 
aim at originality and novelty in the archi- 


‘styles of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and | The same system of colonnaded galleries is 
eighteenth centuries; there is a want of | repeated on the side elevations. The whole of 
simplicity and unity in the decorations ‘this portion of the building is lighted from 
which would be pardonable in a casino, the upper part of a large dome resembling 
but which should have been avoided in a/ in general form that at the Palais de Beaux- 
building intended as a permanent monument | Arts at the Champs de Mars. me 

representing the architectural feeling of its; The design of M. Louvet (No. 19) is in- 
day. | teresting and has a good architectural effect. 
The design by M. Debrie (No. 8) is well | A large terrace raised on ten steps extends 
studied, and has a very decorative exterior. | in front of the palace, which is divided into 
The principal facade shows a triumphal | three bays each with a circular-arched door, 
arcade forming a loggia, surmounted by ai|surmounted by a larger arch of the same 


group of sculpture on a quadriga. Three form. The pilasters ee — aoe 
i into| bays carry an entablature ric i 
gateways surmounted by balconies open into | Day Se eae 


the grand vestibule. To right and left of|rated with sculpture, and 
this ame entrance, the facade presents, on | framed between two ae nr 
the first story, a colonnaded gallery abutting | with sculpture in relief and eac rr y 
on each side against a pavilion decorated|a small dome. In = a be a 
by a pediment, surmounted by a small dome. | shows in the great hall a large garden, whi 








tectural conception of the buildings. Unfor- 
tunately there is little to be seen of this, 
most of the competitors having their minds 
evidently preoccupied by the existing 
Palaces of the Champ de Mars or by the 
Palais de l'Industrie itself. It would be 
useless to attempt to in review the 
whole of the fifty-nine designs exhibited ; 
we must content ourselves with describing 
Some of the more remarkable and interesting 
hae the n umber, 

wing the order of hanging, the first 
design which claims notice is that of M. 
Jacques Hermant (No. 1), in which however 


i i i d at right angles to the front 

The general effect is good, the decorations | !s prolonge 
are not overcharged, and the plan is well | through the whole extent of the ground, 
arranged. and connects the large palace with the 
M. Ulmann (No. I!) gives us a pure subordinate annexe looking on the — 
Greek style, little in accordance with aj d'Antio. M. Louvet has also compete 


saan toh j ‘4w {for the small palace, his design for which 
construction in which iron has necessarily “" prodbo i, the form’ of & eibdibliebe, 


lay a t part. A large entrance ; ; 
publi dine s tame and correctly-/ with the side facades one ee alae 
designed Corinthian order, supporting This design, peseliadarr es ge re on 
pediment crowned by a group of Apollo and | opening into portic rere neh 4 
the Muses, on a car drawn by six horses. ture, 1S very eiges at Seah a 
This principal entrance is flanked by|the cen’ of the ares um. 

fountains with groups of sculpture. The block of building ra = steps, in 
remainder of, the principal facade shows a | opens an arched doorway framed by pilasters 
carrying an entablature ornamented with 








the author has made the mistake of crushing 


long colonnade forming an exterior gallery. 
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medallions and decorative sculpture. The 
two extremities of this semicircle are termi- 
nated by arcaded pavilions surmounted by 
smal] domes. 

In the design by MM. Cassieu Bernard 
and G. Cousin (No. 22) the principal facade 
shows eleven large arches opening on &@ 
glazed gallery which gives access to the 
palace. These arches, separated by marble 
columns surmounted by statues, are flanked 
by pavilions decorated with sculptured 


groups and fountains. Above the arcades is| large dome terminated by a sphere, which 
an attic terminated by a balustrade, Above | servesas a pedestal for some winged figures. 
the centre of the facade is a colossal figure | To right and left of the (central pavilion are 
in gilt bronze representing the city of Paris. | semicircular wings with vaulted corridors on 
The design for the small palace by these | the ground story, and colénnades adorned 
two competitors is pretty and effective. | with statues on the upper story. 
The entrance pavilion, surmounted by a 
dome, opens in the centre of a semicircle | large palace an elliptical form, which gives 
with colonnaded galleries on the ground and | it rather the aspect of a large hippodrome. 
first floors. Angle pavilions adorned with | His design for the small palace we do not 
columns and decorative sculpture terminate | like much ; it is in the form of a semicircle, 


the composition on each side. 


MM. Toudoire and Pradelle (No. 25) have| heavy campaniles which do not harmonise 
also adopted the semicircular form for their | with the rest of the design. 
small palace, which shows some charming 
detail as well as a generally pleasing com-|elliptical form for his large palace, which 
position, Throughout the exhibition it may| puts him rather into difficulties with the 
be noted that the designs sent in for the| treatment of his facade. It is flanked by two 
small palace are generally superior to those | large pylons, surmounted by quadrigas, and 
for the large one ; they show more originality | divided into seven bays, each with an 
of conception and better detail, in almost all | entrance door. 


cases. 


M. Girault (No. 26), whose design is|cupolas, One peculiarity in this design is, 
evidently regarded with general favour, has|that the southern extremity of the large 
shown in his small palace a perfectly | central hall is left open towards the river, to 
charming architectural conception. In place | form a large semicircular winter garden. 
of the semicircle, his plan takes the form of 
a quadrangle with a central garden; the|the design for the large palace by M. 
principal facade shows a large entrance in| Blavette (No. 50). 
the form of an arcade opening between | bounded by two pavilions, with pediments 
galleries decorated with statues. The central |surmounted by the 
portion is surmounted by a very elegantly| Between these pavilions it is divided into 
designed dome. His design for the large|nine bays, with arcades on the ground 
palace shows a front block or avant-|story. In the first story is a large colon- 
corps divided into three bays, each one | nade, decorated with statues, with an attic 
enclosing a large circular-headed archway, | story above it. 
beneath which is a doorway flanked by 
marble columns supporting seated figures. 
Above these bays is a large frieze orna- 
mented with basreliefs and statues, the 
_whole terminated by an entablature sur- 
mounted by a balustrade carrying wioged 
figures. All the details of this facade are 
_ very well treated, and the general aspect of 
the whole is very fine. The drawings are 


also masterpieces of execution. 


We may just notice in passing the design 
of M. Guadet—very correct, very classic, but 
heavy and clumsy in general aspect ; and | surmounts it. 
that of M. Baudot, the mistake of a man 
of talent, who has adopted for his smaller 


palace a grotesque style of design, and a|immense amount of work. 
plan of the most complicated and un- 


practical character. 


M. Esquié, whose originality was so in- 
contestably exhibited in the competition 
for the Opéra Comique, reappears, in this 
new competition, with his own strongly- 
marked. personality of style. It is unfortu-|is somewhat remarkable 
nate that his design (No. 39) for the large 
palace should be spoiled by the gigantic 
central dome, which crushes the whole com- 
position. The principal entrance in this 
design is a complete “arc de triomphe,” the 
upper portion decorated by an alto-relief of 

, vigorous design, showing a group of person- 


ages mounted on a quadriga, In the front 


Sal ted facade are these gre: anckcl “vin concerned, the jury, which at the moment 


' framed between pilasters, and surmounted 
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by arched windows. The side pavilions are 


the facade consists of galleries decorated 
with statues. The whole effect is very rich. 
In front of the small palace is placed a 
small fountain ; and the entrance is reached 
by a semicircular inclined plane. The 


carrying a pediment; it leads into a semi- 
circular vestibule, decorated with sculpture 
in relief. The whole is surmounted by a 


M Raulin (No, 40) has adopted for his 


with the centre pavilion flanked by two 


M. Mewes (No. 41) has also adopted the 


The glass dome, of great 
height, is broken up by four smaller 


We come on the elliptical form again in 
The facade proper is 


eternal 


quadriga. 


The whole is dominated 
by an immense glass roof, far too promi- 
nent, and overpowering the whole design. 
The small palace, with a polygonal plan, 
has a very solid appearance; the principal 
entrance has a peristyle carrying a pedi- 
ment, the whole having rather the appear- 
ance of a religious edifice, and thus looking 
rather out of place for its object. We may 
mention also the design by M. Deglane 
(made in collaboration with M. Buiet), which 
has fine points about it, but is spoiled by 
the disproportionate size of the dome which 


To sum up: the competition is certainly 
not without interest, and represents an 
But on 
hardly say that it presents any int” or 
epoch-making qualities of national archi- 
tecture, though one must recognise that as 
the competitors have only had two months 
and a half in which to prepare their de- 
signs, the result under those circumstances 
As far as the 
large palace is concerned, there are some 
designs which are honourableto their authors 
and which are admirably represented in 


the drawings, but which in 


only clever ony se 


and ingenious variations on th 

* * ° 
theme of the existing Palais de I'Industrie. 
As far as this portion of the competition is 


when these lines appear will bab! 
, completed their e WH toc 


xamination, will no doubt 









ornamented with fountains, and the rest of 


entrance door opens between pilasters peti 
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find considerable difficulty in coming to a 
decision. For the small palace, on the 
other hand, the jury will have four or fire 
designs equally attractive and well studied 
to choose from. It is this part of the 
competition, evidently, which has mos 
aroused the talents and interest of the com- 
tors. 

It must be added that this competition 
has been carried out under conditions very 
advantageous to the architects, since those 
among them who, without being commis- 
sioned to carry out the buildings, have 
received premiums, will be placed at the 
head of some of the twenty-four depart- 
ments under which the works of the Exhi- 
bition are to be carried out. Even if, 
therefore, they have not the privilege of 
building for posterity in the two palaces of 
the Champs Elysées, they will at least have 
the consolation of carrying out some of the 
temporary buildings of the Champ de Mars 
and the riverside quays. It is every 
architectural competition which offers com- 
pensations of this kind, 


++ 
THE LATE PROFESSOR CURTIUS. 
iB PY the death of Professor Curtius the 








~~ world of learning and letters has 
4.29% lost the last of the older school of 
archeologists. The great triad 
—Newton, Brunn, Curtius—had this in 
common, widely though they differed in 
temperament and personality, that they 
were pioneers in their subject, and that, 
true to a tradition possible then, they 
grasped their subject as a whole in a com- 
prehensive survey. 

Professor Curtius died on the afternoon of 
Safurday, the 11th inst, ; he had long been 
in bad health, but the end was at the last 
sudden and unexpected, and he died literally 
“in harness.” He was born at Lubeck 
September 2, 1814. In 1837 came the call 
to Greece, which gave the impulse to his 
whole career. Brandis, under whom he had 
studied at Gottingen, chose Curtius out of 
all his pupils to accompany him on a tour 
through Greece and Asia Minor, to lectuse 
before King Otho, and generally to promote 
the cause of Hellenic studies. Thus early, 
as to the end of his life, he was the chosen 
counsellor of kings. Four years later he was 
still at Athens, and was with Carl Orfried 
Miller when the latter died there. Ia 
1843 his reputation as a Hellenist stood 
so high that he was made “ extraordinary” 
Professor at the University of Berlin, and ip 
the same year he was appointed tutor to the 
then Crown Prince, afterwards the Emperor 
Frederick William, a post he held till 1850 
To the day of his death he was the intimate 
and trusted friend of the Empress Frederick, 
who was ever ready to testify to the debt the 
late Emperor owed him. There is no ques- 
tion but that to this early connexion with the 
German Court he owed, not the desire to 
excavate Olympia, but the power for its ful- 
filment. In 1844 his treatise ‘De Portubus 
Athenaram” obtained him his doctor's 
degree at Halle, a curious fact, for though 
he wrote on Athens all his life, it is not io 
the sphere of topography that he ever made 
or ever could have made his real mark. 

In 1850 he resigned his chair at Berlin and 
succeeded Hermann at Géttingen. In the 
same year he began to publish his great 
“History of Greece,” a work based largely 





on lectures he had given to the young Crowp 
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. Perhaps to this fact it owes some of 
_ deficiencies, Full of charm as it is, 
ique in its power of reconstructive 

on, it is yet at the present 
moment a book against which lecturers 
IE txtons at both our Universities now 
warn their serious students, because so 
many of its theories are but a baseless fabric. 
Unfortunately in England it is by this 
history that Curtius is most widely known. 
It ig not so in Germany. There his name 
will live as that of the scholar who initiated 
the excavation of 
Olympia, who lived to see it completely 
carried through, and who personally super- 
vised the publication of its main results, 
Such a scheme reminds one of Newton's 
excavations at Halicarnassus. It was not 
then as now, when Hellenic Societies, 
Archeeological Institutes, and the spread of 
popular knowledge, have set Governments 
alert, and led to their outbidding each other, 
as at Delphi, for the purchase of popular 
sites. In 1837, when Curtius first re- 
volved the project in his mind, there 
was a settled wis inertia to be reckoned 
with, and it needed more than a scholar, 
it needed a man of temperament, of enthu- 
siasm, of determination and persistent 
energy, to carry the project through. . After 
long delay, in 1864 the excavations were 
begun, but even then it was too soon. There 
was no German Institute in Athens then; 
the site of Olympia was too remote, with- 
out a civilised fied-d-terre near at hand; 
nothing effective could be carried out. 
Curtius returned to Germany, and occupied 
at Berlin the chair of the History of Fine 
Arts ; a position which, together with 
that of Director of the Antiken-kabinet 
at the Berlin Museum, he held to the 
day of his death, In 1875 the Athenian 
branch of the German Institute was founded, 
and work at Olympia began in real earnest. 
The history of the excavations need not be 
re-written here; a whole army of younger 
archeologists contributed both to the work 
of discovery and to that of interpretation ; but 
Curtius remained to the end, the main figure, 
the leader and constant source of inspiration. 
Only last spring, not Germans alone, but 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, and 
Greeks, gathered at Olympia to do him 
honour on the day that crowned his labours. 
It was a “Pan-European” homage, and 
those who were present at the unveiling of 
his bust in the entrance hall of the Museum 
which his labours had filled are not likely to 
forget the scene. 

But it is not only thus as a public bene- 
factor to science that his work will be 
remembered. It cannot, indeed, be said 
that he founded a school of archzeology—he 
was, perhaps, too individual and also too 
universal for that; but a whole generation 
of archeologists, who work after methods 
singularly different, are yet proud to owe 
their early inspiration to his teaching. We 
are specialists now, and, so far as lies in us, 
scientific specialists; the widening of the 
field compels such limitation. Curtius was 
no specialist; his temperament was not 
essentially scientific; but the roll of illustrious 
specialists who contributed monographs 
to the “Birthday Book” in honour of his 
seventieth birthday (Sept. 2, 1884), and 
which includes the names of Holm, Michaelis 
Frankel, Conze, Furtwangler, and Ddérpfeld, 
proves that he was at least one of the 
greatest inspirers of specialists in archezo- 
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logical research ; and his name and memory 
will be honoured as long as Greek archxo- 
logy retains its interest for the modern 
world. 





NOTES. 

THE interest in buildings from 
the archeological point of 
view has been remarkably 
represented this week in London, three 
important meetings connected with this 
subiect having been held in three successive 
afternoons, as reported on our pages this 
week: that of the “ British School at 
Athens” on Monday, the “ National Trust 
for the Preservation of Places of Historic 
Interest” on Tuesday, and the “ Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings” on 
Wednesday. The latter meeting was 
exceptional in two points: first, that the 
chief feature in the proceedings was the 
reading of a very able paper by a non- 
member, Mr. Somers Clarke, on a subject 
rather out of the usual line of the Society's 
work ; secondly, that it is probably the first 
occasion on which anything has been said at 
one of these meetings on what may be called 
the other side of the subject—onthe existence 
of architectural or practical considerations 
which may in some cases fully justify inter- 
ference with an ancient building. However 
little pleased the members may have been 
with this traversing of their avowed principles, 
we may suggest that it is for their own 
interests not to shut their eyes to the other 
side of the question. If they were more 
willing than they have hitherto shown them- 
selves to take an unbiassed view of the treat- 
ment of ancient buildings, and to judge each 
case fairly on its merits, they would have the 
adherence and support of many who are 
now compelled to stand aloof from the 
Society, because they cannot endorse its 
often one-sided and illogical line of action. 


Sc ciety for 
Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 





tec REFERENCE has already been 
The Fortifica- zs ‘ 

ticns made in our pages to the inde- 
of Avignon. fensible procedure of the Mayor 
of Avignon in demolishing by night, and in 
spite of the prohibition of the Commission 
des Monuments Historiques, a portion of the 
ancient fortifications of the city. We now 
learn that two architects, M. Revoil and M. 
Formigé, have been commissioned by the 
French Department of Fine Arts, to make an 
inquiry on the spot into the causes of or 
excuses for this action. The result is not 
creditable to the local authorities of Avignon. 
It appears that the portion destroyed, the 
Porte Limbert, was not in any dangerous 
state of dilapidation, and that a few 
repairs would have sufficed to render 
the whole perfectly safe. Under these 
circumstances, the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques considers that the muni- 
cipality of Avignon should be compelled 
to replace the demolished work at its own 
cost, and that the Mayor, who was the prin- 
cipal mover in the affair, should be person- 
ally proceeded against with this end. The 
matter has excited a great deal of interest 
and indignation in the district around 
Avignon where the ancient Papal city is re- 
garded as an archeological treasure of 
special interest. 





THE scheme proposed by the 


Council have agreed to contribute one-half, 
or not more than 77.975/, of the net cost— 
will set back the buildings between Newgate- 
street and St. Paul’s-churchyard, and take 
in a portion of the area belonging to 
the Post Office. Thus Cheapside wil) 
have a width of 75 ft. at its junction 
with Newgate-street, 65 ft. at St. Paul'’s- 
churchyard, and 43 ft. at the rear of Sir 
Robert Peel’s statue. The ground to be 
cleared comprises the site of the old church 
of St. Michael le Querne, or “ad Bladum,” 
(rebuilt in 1430, and destroyed by the Great 
Fire), which stood between the end of 
Paternoster-row and the Old Cross in Wes? 
Cheap (taken down in 1390), which gave 
way to the Little Conduit by Paul’s Gate. 
In that church was buried Leland, the 
antiquary. Close by lived Thomas Cowley, 
Stationer, the father of the poet. Stow 
says the church derived its name from ap 
ancient Corn-market, “stretching by west to 
the shambles,” in Newgate-street. The 
Sewers Commissioners propose also to effect 
a widening of Fleet-street, between Ludgate- 
circus and St. Bride’s-avenue, by acquiring 
No. 89, and so increasing the width of the 
street there from 45 ft. to 60 ft. We under- 
stand that the widening of Fleet-street wil 
be continued as opportunity may offer. 





Kine’ THE members of King's Col- 
ing s College . 
Chapel, lege will celebrate on the 25th 
Cambndge. inst, the anniversary of the lay- 
ing of the foundation stone of the chapel by 
(itis believed) Henry VI. in person. Detailed 
proposals for the colleges at Eton and of 
Our Lady and St. Nicholas at Cambridge 
are set out in the tripartite “will” (it is not 
a testament) of Henry VI., dated March 12, 
1447-8. The chapel was to form the north 
“pane” or side—the only part built—of a 
quadrangle 230 ft. by 238 ft., with hall and 
library on the west side along Milne- 
or Mill-street, where are now the Fellows’ 
Buildings by Gibbs, and a gate on the 
east fronting Trumpington-street, whede 
is Wilkins’s screen, The “housings” 
were to be on three floors with turret stairs 
exterior to the walls, as in the Old Court, and 
| square towers outside, as at Queens’ College. 
‘his scheme was an extension of the plan 
for the Old Court in School-street, north of 
the Chapel and opposite Clare College, of 
which the King had laid the first stone ip 
the gate’s south turret on Passion Sunday, 
April 2, 1441. Old Court continued in use 
until 1828; in the next year the University 
bought it for 12,000/, and in 1835 they 
cleared the site for Cockerell’s Library, The 
gate, however, was preserved, and has been 
restored by Mr. Pearson, in conjunction with 
| his design for additions to the library build- 
ings, already enlarged by Sir G. G. Scott.* 
Owing to long intervals of rest, the Chape) 
was not completed until sixty-nine years had 
elapsed. The stone work was finished in 
1515; for the earlier masonry they used 
white magnesian limestone from Thevesdale 
and Hudlestone, near Tadcaster; for the 
later, oolite from Rutland and Northants. 
The glazing (1526 - 31) of the east and 
side windows is by Barnard Flower (four), 
and by Galyon Hoone, Jas. Nicholson, 
Thos, Reve, and Rich. Bownde, of London 
(eighteen), who were directed to furnish 
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for widening the west end of 








Cheapside — to which the London County 


* See the Builder, June 22, 1389, “* Architecture at the 
Royal Academy”; and our editorial comment on a letzer 
signed “A, HS." 29 id. Also the Buidder, November 5, 
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designs for four more to Francis Wil« 
liamson and Simon Simondes, of London, 
glaziers. These windows, often repaired, 
are now being re-leaded. The west window, 
a gift of Mr. F. E. Stacey, is by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell (1879). As the wooden 
screen bears Henry and Anne Boleyn’s 
initials we may infer it was erected during 
the four years preceding her death ; its gates 
are by Woodroffe (1636). Most of the stall 
work ‘is Thos, Weaver's, “mp, Charles I., 
but the canopies are later (1675-8), and were 
by Cornelius Austin, who had 5/. apiece for 
them. The first organ, by Dallam (1606), 
was replaced with one by René Harris in 
1687 ; this was reconstructed by John Avery 
ninety years ago, and enlarged by Messrs. 
Hill in 1859. During the past twenty-five 
years new buildings have been erected 
between King’s-lane and Wilkins's Hall, after 
designs by Sir G. G. Scott and Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett, of Cambridge; and, just beyond 
the Provost's Lodge, by Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner. 





THE annual meeting of the 
British School at Athens, a 
report of which will be found 
on another page, fortunately shows that 


British School 
at Athens. 


the School is in a much better financial 
The 
promise of 500/. a year from the Govern- 


condition than it has ever yet been. 


ment for five years, though it is far below 
what the German and French Govern- 
ments do for their similar establishments 
at Athens, is at least a step in the right 
direction, and shows that our legislators have 
at last to some extent awakened to the fact 
that the credit of archzological research for 
this country is worth some support from 


THE BUILDER. 


scenery and associations, and ruin its beauty 
for their own purposes, Thedifferent speakers 
at the meeting put their case forcibly 
and eloquently, and the presence among 
them of the ex-Commissioner of Works 
who has “restored” the Tower of London 
out of recognition, and who would like to 
tack on a monstrous and useless mortuary 
chapel to Westminster Abbey, supplied the 
humorous element which might otherwise 
have been wanting. 





In reference to a remark about 
The Foreig® the Foreign Offices in our 

leading article last week, we 
have received a letter*from Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, partly concerned with controversial 
matters of opinion which we cannot enter 
into, but in which he states that it is quite 
incorrect to say that the late Sir G. Scott 
“hated and despised Renaissance architec- 
ture,” and that on the contrary he took great 
interest in working out the details of the 
Foreign Office. That may be; we cannot 
deny that his son ought to be better informed 
on that point than we are; but we think also 
that it cannot be denied that Sir G. Scott's 
whole teaching, as embodied in his published 
lectures and writings (up to the date of the 
Foreign Office Commission), was that for 
this country Gothic was the one true, 
genuine, and laudable style for modern 


English architecture. We may add that we 
had no desire to say anything to detract 
from the fame of Sir G. Scott, who within 
his own lines was a great architect and a 
remarkable man, with a remarkable career: 
but we do not think the Foreign Office 
added to his reputation. 
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proof-reader for some portion of the twelve 
months which elapsed between Goldsmith's 
first arrival in London and his becoming 
usher in Dr. Milner's school at Peckham, 
At this same period Richardson removed his 
suburban home from Selby House® (after. 
wards the “Grange”), North End, West Ken. 
sington, to a house, since destroyed, facing 
Parson's Green, Fulham, next west to Peter. 
borough House. He died at Parson’s-green 
on July 4, 1761, and was buried beneath the 
middle aisle of St. Bride's, Fleet-street, by 
the side of his first wife, daughter of John 
Wilde, printer, to whom he had been appren- 
ticed on leaving the Blue-coat School, On 
November 27, 1889, the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, a mural tablet was un- 
veiled to his memory in St. Bride’s. 





Proressors Dewar and 

Temperature Fleming have recently written 
Researche 4 letter to the President of the 
Royal Society, announcing that they have 
found that at the temperature of boiling 
liquid air the electrical resistance of a bis- 
muth wire is enormously increased if a 
magnet is brought near it. Since the dis- 
covery, nearly a hundred years ago, that a 
permanent magnet repelled a piece of bis- 
muth, this is the most important property of 
bismuth which has been discovered, It 
proves more than ever that our knowledge of 
the interconnexions between electricity and 
magnetism is inthe roughly empirical stage. 
It is difficult to see any possible explanation, 
according to present theories, why a piece of 
bismuth wire at 186 deg. C. should have its 
resistance increased forty-two times when 
placed between the poles of a powerful 





magnet. Professor Fleming recently stated 
that the resistance of the purest electrolytic 
bismuth would be zero at the absolute zero 
of temperature; but this further discovery 
seems to indicate that it would only be zero 
if placed in the direction of the lines of force 
due to the earth's magnetism. If placed in 
any other direction we might fairly argue 
that its resistance would be infinite, or, in 
other words, that it would be a perfect in- 
sulator at 274 deg. C. 


public funds; and, as Mr. John Morley 
said, when a Society has once obtained 
an annual grant from Government, it is 
probably their own fault if they ever lose it. 
The point which the management of the 
British School has most at heart now is the 
erection of a hostel or lodging-house for 
its students, in direct connexion with the 
School. The practical advantage of this, in 
concentrating and economising the work of 
the School, must be obvious to everyone; 
and it is to be hoped that those who have 
any money to spare for the encouragement 
of English archzological research in Greece 
will assist the British School at Athens in 
its desire to provide a convenient home for 
its students. 


A NOTABLE house is now being 
pulled down. It is No. 11, 
Salisbury-square, set back in 
the north-west corner, which, together with 
offices and a warehouse adjoining, with an 
entrance from Fleet-street, Samuel Richard- 
son built for himself in 1754. He removed 
there from some adjacent premises in what 
was then Salisbury-court, where, circa 1730, 
he had started in business as a printer, and, 


Richardson's 
House, 
Salisbury-square. 
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So far as it is possible to 
A Sewer of ® judge from the report of the 

case of the Queen v. the 
Vestry of Bethnal Green, decided this week 
by the Court of Appeal, it would appear 
that a curious consequence may result from 
the making of a drain without an order of a 
vestry under Section 250 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855. One of the de- 
finitions of “a drain” under that Act is 
“any drain for draining any group or block 
of houses by a combined operation under 
the order of any vestry or local board.” 
The drain which was the subject of this 
litigation had been constructed as long ago 
as 1866 without an order from the vestry. 
The Court held that as there was a con- 
tinued operation for dealing with the 
sewage of more than one house without 
an order of the vestry, this thing was 4 
sewer and not a drain, and therefore re- 
pairable by the vestry and not by the 
owners of the property, at the present time 
the London School Board, The practical 
result of the decision appears to be in 


* See Fairholt’s cut in T. C. Croker’s “ Walk from 
Lendoa to Fulham,” 1860. Subsequently the residence 
of Lady Boothby (Mrs. Nisbett). 
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Tue National Trust for the 
preservation of places of 
historic interest, which held 
its meeting at Grosvenor House on Monday, 
has made a commencement in but a small 
way, it must be owned, in respect of its 
important {and ‘ambitious title, but this is 
rather from want of funds than want of 
energy and goodwill in the work, and if 
properly supported, it may develop into an 
agency of great importance in assisting to 
prevent the destruction of monuments of 
national interest and the disfigurement of 
places of special beauty. That some 
such check on the destruction of land- 
scape and monuments as such a Society 
could supply is very much needed in 
‘the present day, must be admitted by all 
— a x of - — of commercial print the journals of th 

0 lay hold of any place, such as| House. In 1754 he see al 
pn gl = Foyers, out of which money | the Rationne” Company te wee 
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favour of property owners as against the 
public. 





Tue Charity Commissioners 
Strangers’ have consented to the sale of 
Hall," Norwich. some trust property at Nor- 
wich, in which are comprised the Roman 
Catholic schools and church of St. John, the 
Roman Catholic schools in Ten Bell-lane, 
and the old house known as “ Strangers’ 
Hall,” covering, in all, about 25,500 ft. 
super. The last-named building is sup- 
posed to derive its name from having 
been occupied by the Walloon refugees 
in the time of Elizabeth; yet it is 
in fact a structure, probably a_ civic 
residence, of much earlier date, and is 
ascribed to the fourteenth century. It 
retains traces, both within and without, of 
some beautiful carvings, and has a large 
hall with gallery and oriel window. This 
room formerly served for the meetings of 
the old Guild of St. George. “ Strangers’ 
Hall” forms a highly interesting example of 
domestic architecture in the days of our last 
two Plantagenet kings. 





Pe dro In reviewing “The London 
(Holborn) Burial Grounds,” a daily con- 
Burial-groand. temporary questions Mrs. 
Basil Holmes’s accuracy in saying that the 
St. Andrew's (Holborn) burial-ground gave 
way to Farringdon Market. The statement 
is quite: correct. The St. Andrew's (pauper) 
graveyard was situated by the workhouse 
in Shoe-lane, nearly opposite Robin Hood- 
court. The reviewer states that “ it stood, 
on the contrary, on the opposite side of 
Stonecutter-street”: the burial - ground, 
lying between that street (north) and Harp- 
alley (south) still remains vacant, and belongs 
to St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. It is known as 
the “ Dorset” ground, and is now used by 
the 3rd London Rifles for drill and exercise. 
‘ THE policy of the North- 
ar Eastern Railway Company in 
issuing coupons which can be 
exchanged for tickets up to the number of 
1,000 miles is, we hope, the begirning of 
further concessions to the public in regard 
to the issuing of tickets. We do not think 
much of the new system so far as it goes, 
though it may be convenient to a certain 
number of business men. But there are 
several other obvious changes required. 
There is no reason whatever why a passenger 
should not be able to purchase a ticket fora 
journey at any time, If he does not use it 
so much the better for the Company. 
Bundles of tickets should also be issued, so 
that persons might be able at one time to 
provide for several journeys. If one person 
may obtain half-a-dozen tickets at one time 
for one journey from London to Brighton 
for six passengers, why should he not be 


allowed to buy the same number for use on | gi 


successive days for a single passenger? 
The truth is that managers of English rail- 
ways have shown themselves singularly 
averse to improvements in this respect. 





THE visit to the’ picturesque 

PNR cack old ship which was Nelson's 
favourite, and which has been 

happily saved, by an outbreak of patriotic 
feeling, from destruction at the hands of a 
German ship-broker, is worth making; but 
the public have been entirely deceived 





by the statements in the daily papers 


to the effect that the ship had been re- 
instated in her original condition. The 
old guns are to be seen ranged at the 
ports, and one can still enjoy the pic- 
turesque treatment of the bow and stern, but 
the point which above all others gave dignity 
and character to the old sailing men-of-war, 
—the massive character of the masts and 
spars, which marked them out at any distance 
from the ordinary ‘‘merchantman,” is want- 
ing. The masts are merchantship's masts, 
perfectly different from the massive built-up 
lower-masts of the old battle-ships. Con- 
sidering what splendid objects these old 
men-of-war were, and how intimately they 
are connected with the greatest epoch of 
English history in this century, it would 
surely be worti: while to go to the expense 
of completing this one entirely, as she was 
when in service, as a specimen of a great 
class of extinct sailing-machine. As it is, all 
who can remember the grand appearance of 
our full-rigged men-of-war even as late as the 
days of “auxiliary steam,” must feel a pang 
of disappointment on first catching sight 
of the Foudroyant with her skimped and 
inadequate modern “ sticks.” 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


THE annual meeting of subscribers of the 
British School at Athens was held on Monday at 
No. 22, Albemarle-street, the Right Hon. John 
Morley, M.P., presiding. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan, Hon. Sec., read 
the report of the Managing Committee, from 
which we take the following extracts :— 


** The Managing Committee have the pleasure to 
report a my: ay | satisfactory session. As sub- 
scribers know, the finances of the school were last 
year put on a firmer basis, and the feeling of com- 
parative security has greatly facilitated its operations. 
In the course of July the directorship was conferred 
upon Mr. Cecil Smith, of the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, who 
received special leave of absence from the Museum 
to enable him to take up the post for two sessions. 
For this concession, which implies recognition of the 
school as an institution of national importance, the 
best thanks of the Committee are due to the trustees. 
The number of students has been up to the average, 
and the work done or initiated has been of excel- 
lent quality. Of former students, Mr. R. Carr 
Bosanquet, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Craven University Student, has been out for his 
third session, and Mr. J. G. Smith, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, for his second session. Of the new 
students, Mr. Duncan Mackenzie, a former student 
of the University of Edinburgh, who has since pur- 
sued a thorough course of training in archzeology at 
Munich and Vienna. culminating in a brilliant degree 
at the last-named University, went on tothe School, 
with a special grant from the Committee. A similar 
grant enabled the Rev. Archibald Paterson, also a 
member of the University of Edinburgh, to go out 
to Athens late in the session to work at Christian 
antiquities. Another student who went out late, 
and is still in Greece, is Mr. C. C. Edgar, scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and now holder of the Craven 
University fellowship. Finally, the Committee 
found themselves at last able to carry out an idea 
which they have long had in view, by appointing an 
architectural student who should be fully qualified to 
make the plans and measurements which are so 
essential a part of excavation. The choice of the 
Committee fell upon Mr. Charles R. R. Clark, who 
has entirely justified his appointment by zealous and 
efficient work, .. . gra £5 
Besides the regular students, a title which is only 
iven to those who can spend not less than three 
months in Greece, and are prepared to undertake a 
report upon some definite piece of research, mention 
may be made of others who, during the past session, 
have taken more or less part in the work of the 
school, or have availed themselves of the use of the 
library and other privileges which the director has 
placed at his disposal. r. Vincent Corbett, Secre- 
tary of the Legation in Athens, though unable to 
qualify as a student, has, as an honorary student, 
done good service to the school, bearing a share in 
collecting topographical material, which will be 
referred to later, and accompanying the director in 
his preliminary journey of investigation to Melos. 
The Rev. A. H. Cruikshark, Assistant Master at 
Winchester, Mr. Lambert, Miss Davis, the Prin- 
cipal of Holloway , and Miss Paterson were 
also ing archzeological studies in Athens, and 
taoak he school very helpful, as did Mr. J. M. 
Fletcher and Mr. Kitson, who came on from Italy 





podhg cape a careful study of Classical architec- 

Professor Bury, of Dublin, who was in Athens in 
1895, came out again in the spring of the present 
year to carry further his inquiries into Greek history 
and topography. In the case of mature scholars 
who might thus visit Athens and avail themselves 
of the conveniences of study afforded by the school, 
the committee has for some time past had in contem- 
plation the possibility of attaching them directly to 
the school without laying upon them the obligations 
of an ordinary student. The problem has been 
solved during the past session by the creation of a 
new class of associates, who are to enjoy the privi- 
leges of membership honoris causa. The new title 
was first offered to and accepted by Professor Bury, 
Mr. Arthur Evans, and the Rev. A. H. Cruikshank. 
_ The improved financial position has enabled the 
Committee to make substantial additions to the 
school library The Committee adopted 
the principle, which is not uncommon in the case of 
college libraries, of attempting completeness in one 
special department ; therefore, while adding many 
important books en general archaeology, &c., a con- 
siderable part of the sum was expended on books of 
travel, and it is hoped that each school will, as 
time goes on, specialise in a different department, 
so that the libraries may be mutually helpful to 
students of all nationalities 

While thus looking forward to the possibilities 
of co-operation from without, the Director has also 
tried to co-ordinate the inner work of the school by 
instituting some piece of research in which, as 
opportunity offered, all the students might take part 
without interfering with any work in which they 
might separately be engaged. Mr. Smith selected 
for this purpose the systematic collection of all the 
passages in ancient writers, or in inscriptions, which 
illustrate the topography of Greece. The result will 
be a work of permanent value. 

We pass now to the question of excavations, 
which have always been regarded as an important 
branch of the operations of the school. One of Mr. 
Smith's first duties was to consider the available 
sites, and to recommend that which should first be 
taken in hand. After conferring with the archzo- 
logical authorities, both native and foreign, and 
making a personal examination of some of the sites 
which seemed most promising, the Director made a 
careful report to the Committee in favour of the 
Island of Melos, His recommendation was adopted, 
and work was begun about the middle of March, 
and carried on steadily until the end of May, 
with, on the whole, very encouraging results... . 
Attention was mainly devoted to four sites: (1) 
Klima, on the coast, below the ancient city of 
Melos; (2) Trypeti, a village above the city, 
where the excavators lived during their stay on 
the island, and where some Dipylon tombs were 
opened and fragments of vases found, and also 
some tombs of the sixth century B.C., which yielded 
a really beautiful series of ornaments in gold and 
silver ; (3) Tramythia, near Klima, where, among 
other things, was found a mosaic which, for com- 
pleteness and for beauty of design and colouring, 
compares favourably with any that had previously 
been found in Greece; and (4) Phylakopi, where 
undoubted traces of Mycenzean city have been 
discovered, which should amply repay further in- 
vestigation. Of these sites Klima alone was dis 
appointing. ... 

But besides the excavations in Melos, the Director 
was enabled, through the generosity of two friends 
who placed a sum of money at his private disposal, 
and through the courtesy of the Greek authorities, 
to undertake for the first time some excavations in 
Athens itself. . . . The site selected, and for which 
the Director after long regotiations with the pro- 
prietor obtained the necessary permission, was a 
plot of open ground south-west of the Olympieion, 
on the opposite bank of the Ilissos. Here there is a 
plateau between two hills, which, in Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
view, seemed likely to be the site of the Kynosarges, 
with its gymnasium and its Shrine of Herakles. 
Here, under a mass of later work, traces have been 
found of a large building which, in extent and con- 
struction, might well be a gymnasium. In working 
over the ground upwards of eighty tombs were 
found, mostly of the geometric period. These 
excavations yielded many fragments of geometric 
vases, sepulchral inscriptions, part of a fine stele 
of the early part of the fourth century, and 
fragments of a large early attic amphora, which is 
an important monument for the history of vases, of 
a period which is as yet but little represented. In 
an adjoining field were found remains of a Roman 
colonnade, and also an important water conduit, 
which seemed to be connected with a gymnasium of 
the time of Hadrian. The director and Mr. 
Bosanquet shared the superintendence of these 
excavations, except for a few days when both :were 
absent, and Mr. Theodore Bent was good enough 
to assume the direction, . : ; 

The financial position of the school, though still 
below that of its rivals, is now upon a footing which 
is comparatively satisfactory. The annual sub- 
scriptions, as will be seen by the accounts appended, 
now amount to over 860/. per annum—about double 
those of the previous year. Over 1,300/. of dona- 
tions have been invested, and the school now 

esses a permanent income of 6o/. per annum. 
ine Government grant of soo/. per annum for five 
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in academic life at home, could thus be far 
secured than is now possible. 

The Committee propose to erect a hostel at the 
lower end of the school temenos, which shall contain 
accommodation, ... . for at least nine students. 
They have ascertained that a suitable house could 
be built for from 800/. to goo/., and in order to cover 
the further expenses of furnishing, &c., they desire 
to raise not less than 1,200/. 

The Committee earnestly commend this scheme 


to the generous support of all friends of the 
school. . 


Mr. John Morley, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that as he grew older there was 
no branch of literature which seemed to him more 
calculated to give refreshment and exhilaration to 
one’s spirits than the good Greek authors. He 
congratulated them all upon the excellent report 
which had been read. He supposed that the 
school had never before had so satisfactory a 
meeting as the meeting which they were holding 
that day. Their resources were modest—too 
modest, he thought, when he saw that the French 
school had got 3,100/, a year, apart from a grant 
of 30,000/. for ial work ; the German 
School had 2,400/. a year, besides their State con- 
tribution—a contribution most honourable to the 
German Government—of 40,000/. for the excava- 
tions at Olympia ; that even the United States— 
sometimes supposed to be less sympathetic to 
ancient learning than other and olde: countries— 

ovide 2,000/. a year, whereas the British School 

d to do all their work on something like 1,400/. 
ayear, They received, he thought, for the first 
time, 500/. this year from the Government. It 
was quite true that that 500/. was only promised 
for a period of five years, but he might confide 

» to them that when they had once got a grant 
from the Government—and this was a truth 
against which there was something to be said, 
but not on that occasion—it would be their own 
fault if they ever let it go. Still, as the report 
stated, if they were private individuals instead of 
a sort of corporation, their condition was pre- 
carious, and they had not got that comfort and 
security which would be theirs if they were sub- 
sidised and doing their work upon a permanent 
and assured endowment. Meantime, however, 
they must do the best they could, and it 
was very clear that they were doing the best 
with what, he suspected, were the very 
modest resources at their disposal. He had 
thought till two or three weeks ago that 
perhaps the Universities ought to e more 
ample contributions than they did. It struck him 
that 1oo/, a year from Oxford, and this year 1oo/. 
from Cambridge, were very small sums ; but when 
he was at Oxford the other day the public orator 
warned all those who heard him that the Univer- 
sity, so far from having a great and t 
balance-sheet, was at this moment, ‘was 
likely perhaps in an increasing degree to become 

uity of 
funds, but, on the contrary, in of further 
supplies. Therefore, though he they could 
look to the Universities for a continuance of the 
modest contributions they made, they could not 
fairly look to them, their revenues being so 
largely dependent on land, for any considerable 
addition to their present subscriptions. He 
thought, therefore, they would have to look to) 


threw out a suggestion that there were who 
were the of millions in South Africa 
who might ps be induced to relieve Great 
Britain of some of her moral obligations 
in part — He (the 
speaker) thought that was a very fertile 

quite outside the political region. 


. | church came a series of late Greek 
coevennir> Me fag a up and used as 


supports for the church walls. Close by this field 
were the remains of a section of the town walls, 
pA gens polygonal masonry of, 


fth century B.C. or earlier: a small excavation 
enabled them to determine the site of the city 
gate at this point. 

On the farther slope of the was a 


district called Iramythia, which seemed to have 
formed the true centre of the ancient Hellenic 
town. On one of the middle slopes of this dis- 
trict they found some highly interesting and 
important remains, which seemed to have be- 
longed to a building, apparently of the early 
Greco-Roman period, devoted to one of those 


and should happen to have one or two thousand religious societies which were so from 
pounds to spare, as the lady who gave that be- a ma le Mages gd downw. A large 
quest had, would feel stimulated by the sight of | m e altar gave what Bs sage yd the name of 
what could be done in this important work by|the deity to whose worship the society were 
very modest sums, But besides funds they must | devoted, as it was inscribed with a dedication to 
in this great field of activity, as in others, have | Dionysos Trieterikos. A marble statue gave the 
@ man or men of ardour and zeal in the work to| mame of the hierophant, C. Marius Trophinus ; 
be done; and in that connexion it would hardly | and, lastly, they found what seemed to have been 
be fitting not to notice the disappearance of one | the hall where the mysteries were celebrated. 
of the greatest and most memorable names in The entire floor of this large chamber was covered 
the whole field, he of Hellenic archeo-| with a mosaic pavement which, for beauty and 

. In the fulness of years Professor Curtius | originality of ca was certainly one of the 
hal cones after « Wie of inlaste); cotheiaam, and finest s this art which had come down 


genius, devoted without break and without 
pause to the spirit of human knowledge. 
high authorities agreed that in geography, in 
the interpretation of art, in the reproduction of 
the life of an age, Dr. Curtius succeeded in 
making his picture human and real and intelligible 
to a degree unequalled by any other worker in the 
sphere of ancient history. One word more ought 
to be said. The greatest of all his achievements 
in respect of Hellenic archzeology was the explora- 
tion of Olympia, which, as most people were 
aware, was chiefly due to him—was inspired by 
his perseverance, his insight, and the infectious 
ardour of his interest in the subject. So far as 
articular works of art were concerned, as Mr, 
Jebb had said, the work of Curtius at Olympia 
roduced the largest gain possible in such fields, 
ause the largest gain of all consisted in a vivid 
and suggestive light shed, as Mr. Jebb truly 
called it, on a great centre of Hellenic history and 
life. Mr. Freeman :had said, ‘‘ You cannot, so 
at least I have found it, fully take in the history 
of the world, its lands and its cities, except by work- 
ing at each historic spot on the spot itself.” Of 
course, they could not all go to Athens, or Syracuse, 
or Constantinople, but those who had been there 
would be obviously all the better able to teach 
the lessons that they had learnt there. He some- 
times questioned whether the glories, the charac- 
teristic glories of Greek literature, the clear and 
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human life in all ages—the moral wisdom of 
Greek literature, its beauty, its vivid light and 
its freedom, were not in a considerable degree 
independent of archeology. He sometimes 
thought that might be possible, but be that as 
it might, the light that archzeological discovery 
and interpretation shed on history and upon 
the social life of — peta raes communi- 
ties was beyond all dispute and disparagement. 

Sir John Evans seconded the motion for the 
adoption of the report. One of the most satis- 
factory things was the cordial relation which 
existed between the British and the other schools, 
and no doubt for that reason something could be 
done in regard to the suggested sub-division of 
labour among the schools—in d to the 
libraries, for instance. He thought that the 
Directors were very fortunate in getting the site at 
Melos. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Cecil Smith read a portion of his report as 
director, 2 good deal of the substance of which had 
_— a — secretary's report. In the 

atter portion o! report, referring especially to 
Melos, Mr. Smith described their fret Seeniechiis 
on the shore of the little bay at Klima, at the foot 
of the hill on which the theatre and the old town 
were still traceable. After about ten days’ work 
they came to the conclusion that no trace of any- 
thing but late Roman and Byzantine work had 
ever existed on this ground ; and from other ob- 
servations, as to the water-level, the stratification, 
&c., they concluded that the whole of this ground 
had, in classical times, been covered with sea. 

From this point their excavations proceeded 
seg | up the hill —— the theatre; but 

ere again the traces of buildings and antiquiti 
discovered were of late Réuen and Scletion 
periods, A field at the top of the hill (above the 
theatre), known locally as “ the three churches,” 
gave the remains of an interesting early Byzantine 
church ; and on removing the foundations of this 





high handling of the great commonplaces of 


exhibited at the m 4 
Professor Baldwin wn moved “*That Mr. 
Penrose and Dr. J. E. Sandys be re-elected 
members of the Managing Committee ; that Mr. 
D. G. H and Mr. Theodore Bent be 
elected members of the Committee in the room 
respectively of Mr. Cecil Smith and Professor 
Alibutt ; that Mr. Walter Leaf be re-elected 
Treasurer and Mr. George Macmillan 
of the School for the ensuing session.” All who 
had heard the reports read must have felt that the 
general statements were of an encouraging nature,’ 
Those who visited Athens as arch: ical stu- 
dents had experienced the advantage of the 
existence of the British School there in the 
courteous advice and assistance which was always 
afforded them by the directors and the staff. 

Rev. B. H, Alford seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to, 

Mr. Theodore Bent moved a vote of thanks to 
the auditors, Lord Lingen and Sir F. Pollock. 
In regard to the suggestion which had been made 
respecting funds for the School, and the South 
African millionaires, he would suggest that if a 
connexion between ancient Hellas and ancient 
South Africa could be established, no doubt 
those millionaires would readily come to the assist- 
ance of the School. 

Mr. H. G. Dakyns seconded, and the motion 
was carried. 

Mr. F. C, Penrose then moved a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. Notwithstanding Mr. Morley's 
modest disclaimer, he had shown ag sympathy 
in their objects and aims. Chairman's 
remarks about the late Professor Curtius would 
be agreed to by all of them. 

_ Mr. Walter Leaf seconded the motion, remark- 
ing that the Chairman had shown, in his own 
life, that union of literature and life which he 
— signees rg his address, 

motion having been agreed to, Mr. M 
briefly replied, and the nance eae 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS: 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Wednesday afternoon in the rooms of the 


Society of Antiquarians Burlington House, d 
Balcarres in the chair. ‘ = 
, Tead the 





Mr. Thackeray Turner, the Secret 
annual report and balance-sheet. The report 
stated that the very interest which ancient build- 
ings now attracted had proved more fatal to them 
than generations of previous neglect. This was 
churches” a clam of boldinge a imal tee 
urches, a class ildi with the 
Society had most to do. It was no i 
to say that er a churches were the most 
important w of English art now existing. 
Built at a time when religious fervour was intense 
and when architecture as an art was at its highest 
level, this fervour and this art bestowed themselves 
upon these churches, and they had come down to us 
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enriched with the added interest of centuries of 
historic associations. But for a ‘om period they 
suffered great neglect ; and when forty or fifty 
years ago interest in them re-awakened, the ques- 
tion presented itself—‘* What shall be done with 
them?” In most cases they had, at various 
times, undergone changes then thought objection- 
able, and in many quarters a wish had arisen to 
make them what they were before those changes. 
It was in furtherance of this wish that in the first 
years of restoration so much Perpendicular work 
was ruthlessly destroyed by those whose sympathies 
were more with the earlier periods of Gothic art, 
and that so much valuable seventeenth and 
eighteenth century work had been more 
recently swept away; and now, when we 
to feel how great were those sacrifices, 

we found that they were made in vain, and 
that in seeking to go back to what was, the 
substance had been exchanged for the shadow : 
an old church for an archxological exercise. The 
evidence of time, of art, and human striving 
had been effaced and replaced by something 
as blank as the newest church in the 
newest suburb, And this could not possibly be 
otherwise, because we had now no living or 
growing style of ecclesiastical architecture—that 
was to say, not in the sense in which we 
a style of engineering architecture 

which grew with our wants and adapted itself to 
the requirements of either an iron bridge or an 
armoured warship. And therefore church restora- 
tion, instead of giving free scope for our minds, 
compelled us to copy slavishly the work of some 
urticular period with which the present had 
Fittle in common. Probably the next generation 
would condemn our art as incorrect, but even if 
we produced ever so exact an imitation, it could 
only be gained at the expense of misleading 
future architects and throwing doubt on the 
authenticity of really ancient work. At all 
events, such servile copying was not the outcome 
of the best that was in us, or work by which we 
should wish posterity to judge us. <A far nobler 
field was open to our architects in repairing and 
upholding instead of restoring our churches. 
All their skill and ingenuity would come into 
play in underpinning walls, securing foundations, 
repairing rant 3 removing the cause of damp and 
upholding parts ready to fall. Unfortunately, 
however, although the study of medizeval styles 
in building had led to the production of a class of 
designers ready to supply an artificial demand, 
who had produced a resemblance of the revival 
of the arts which had deceived the majority of the 
people, yet these mere paper-scheming architects 
had mostly proved incompetent builders and in 
repairing, altering, and adapting the works of 
men who understood perfectly the allied crafts of 
the art, had shown little knowledge of the real 
foundations of The result had been 
disastrous in the extreme. So sad bad been the 
outcome of a rash impetuosity that three-quarters 
of the remains of ancient buildings had been dis- 
figured and discredited beyond recognition, for 
they had been deprived of the beauty and origi- 
nality they originally possessed, with all those 
associations which attached to the more simple 
ways and manners of our forefathers. but it 
might be said ‘* These are only extreme opinions 
of a small clique ; not the commonsense of think- 
ing men, or the belief of ordinary people of 
taste and culture.” In reply to that it was 
only necessary to refer to current literature. 
Many would recollect the indignation of the 
author of “ Across England in a Dogcart,” at the 
restoration of the country churches he passed ; 
and on the other hand his loving description of 
the grand old church, gray with age, with the 
bloom of centuries upon it, subsequently restored 
so that not a square inch of it was left to 
tell of the chances and chances in its life's 
history. Sir John Evans, while President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, was also quoted in 
reference to the ‘‘ fearful destruction of medixval 
remains under pretence of restoration ;” and also 
the Rev. J. Baring-Gould in reference to the church 
of St. Peter on the Tavy. The same complaint 
of the false destruction of the works of our fore- 
fathers, though founded upon an imaginary case, 
ran through Mr. Hardy’s description of the 
village in which the well-shaft was the only relic 
of local history remaining absolutely unchanged. 
These specimens, and many more might be 
quoted, tended to show that the evils of 
restoration were — felt by a not incon- 
s section of lit men. How came 
it then that their words were so lightly heeded, 
and that the practise so energeti denounced 
Proceeded with but moe Fa a A 
practical explanation to arise from the fact 
that the architect was placed in an entirely false 


position in being called upon to determine what 
constituted the interest of a church and what 
features should and what should not be worthy of 
preservation. His interests might have led him 
to an undue appreciation of one particular style, 
and a corresponding neglect of others; or might 
cause him to regard ancient works merely as 
specimens, valuable only in proportion to their 
rareness ; and he might be quite oblivious to 
their higher value both as works of art and as 
channels of human sympathy, bringing us in 
touch with past generations of our fellow men. 
A far juster estimate was frequently formed of 
those who had worshipped in the church from 
their youth, but these were often deterred, by 
their _want of archzeologica! knowledge, from 
opposing their sentiments to the plans of the 
more-fully-informed architect. Such persons, 
however, might be encouraged by this considera- 
tion : not to be overawed by learning which really 
did not affect the question. It needed no special 
training to understand whether the architect’s 
plans aimed at preservation or alteration. This 
was simply a matter of fact, and what was to be 
decided was: ‘‘Shall the old church be main- 
tained, or shall we have an archeological exercise 
by the architect?” If our few remaining un- 
restored churches were to be left to us, the public 
must not be satisfied with the vague statements so 
often put forth that “‘the restoration will be 
carried out on the most conservative lines,” &c. 
He must refuse to contribute if the specification 
included anything beyond necessary repair. The 
Society was always glad to investigate any case 
and report whether it was fit for support. Their 
income was small and should be augmented ifthe 
work was to be carried on properly. Subscrip- 
tions for the past year amounted to £205, but a 
further sum of 59/. 19s. was supplied by special 
donations to liquidate the deficiency from the 
previous year. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that, judging from several parts of 
the report, it was clear that there was a great 
deal of work for the Society to do, and the case 
of Leigh Church, Wilts, was 2 typical example of 
restoring away a most beautiful work of architec- 
ture. He was sure that everyone who had the 
interest of art close to his heart would agree with 
him that one of the principal functions of the 
Society should be to teach the clergy that, in 
order to bring their churches up to what was 
called the modern parochial requirements, it was 
wholly unnecessary to spoil a work of art. It 
should be the endeavour of all members of the 
Society to induce to join the Society all those 
who could give assistance to prevent vandalism, 
restoration, and so forth. The main principle of 
the Society was that—and it was being recog- 
nised—wherever they had a beautiful building or 
a beautiful work of art, it was a trust; they 
ought to act as curators, and it was to the interest 
of society that such objects should be preserved in 
their entirety. 

Mr. A. H. Hallam Murray seconded the 
adoption of the report. The public were be- 
ginning to see, he said, that it was not necessary 
to make a church spick and span. 

The motion having been adopted, 

Mr. Somers Clarke read the following paper :— 
THE PRESERVATION OF THE COPTIC 
ANTIQUITIES IN EGYPT. 

The subject I am to speak upon to-day is 
one which, I fear, cannot be of interest to 


many. 

Of the thousands who leave England touring 
hither and thither, a comparatively small number 
go to Egypt, and a very small percentage of this 
number is concerned with early Christian anti- 
quities. The very great interest they possess is 
overshadowed by the monuments of a still higher 
antiquity. 

Until men came from the west to study them, 
the wonderful objec's of antiquity in Egypt were 
little more than a name. A few travellers 
ventured into the country, and saw what they did 
not understand. Vague as their statements are, 
they are, however, not without some value ; they 
tell us of some things which are now so changed 
as hardly to be recognised. 

The first great investigation of Egypt was made 
under the auspices of Napoleon when he tried to 
capture the country, July, 1798, to September, 
1801. The results of this investigation were 
made known to the cultivated world in one of 
the most magnificent works ever produced, the 
** Description de lEgypte,” a literary monument 
which is, I suppose, —at least in 
ambition. The temples, tombs, pyramids, &c., 
of ancient Egypt naturally take the chief place in 
such a publication. Hieroglyphics being incom- 
prehensible, the learned at once set to work to 








try and understand them—a very creditable and 
natural Proceeding to a creature so inquisitive and 
Curious as is the western man. Egyptology, as it 
— was at length established on a scientific 
JaSi$. 
Unfortunately Egyptology has crystallised and 
limited Itself to the study of ancient Egyptian 
antiquities. One might be led to suppose that 
after a certain period Egypt had ceased to be, 
even the Ptolemies have been looked down upon 
as almost too modern, the Romans were really 
not worth thinking of; as for the Copts, what 
can be said for them? The truth is that 
— - - the world have we such a 
mtinuous book of history, each e allied 
to that which went before i and to that which 
follows after. Starting in the very abyss of 
antiquity, the history has continued to flow on 
like the great river Nile until this day, and 
whilst the rulers have changed, the distinctive 
peculiarities of architectural type have changed, 
and the language has changed, there yet remains 
the same people—the fallaheen—doing their daily 
work patiently as of old, and using in their agri- 
culture, daily life, and manner of building the 
same methods as were in use from the earliest 
times of which we can gleam any knowledge. 
And, after all, the history of Egypt is, toa great 
extent, the history of these people. I must be 
excused for making this digression (as it may be 
thought) from the particular subject of to-day, but 
I cannot refrain from expressing a feeling of 
impatience when one sees the unhistoric way in 
which archzological study is so constantly taken 
up. That one man can pretend to know all the 
leaves of so vast a book; that Egypt ancient, 
Ptolemaic, Roman, Coptic, and Saracenic shall 
interest him equally, that is expecting toe much ; 
but that he shall assume the position, as he so 
often has done, that any one of these parts of the 
book ‘* don’t signify,” that a leaf may be torn out 
with its contents unnoted and uncared for because 
it gets in the way of his seeing what was in the 
preceding leaf; that is, I contend, ignorant, 
barbarous, and unscientific. ‘‘ That which I 
don’t know (or care about) is not knowledge.” 

The subject I am to speak about to-day is that 
of the Coptic churches and of their conservation. 
The subject of Coptic church architecture is one 
I know very little about ; the difficulty is to find 
any one who has really studied the matter. I 
venture to hope that I am not much worse 
equipped than are many others, and will ask your 
indulgence. 

One thing which yet has to be traced out is 
the way in which the Christian monuments in 
Egypt bridge over the very distinct gap which we 
see between buildings of Roman and of Saracenic 
type in that country. I do not affirm that there 
is such a bridge. If we step on one side and 
look at the long procession of historic objects as 
they pass by, we shall observe that, although the 
rulers often changed, the types adopted for the 
sacred buildings in Egypt were but little changed 
in their main features, even through a long period 
of time. 

In the sixth century 8.c., the Persian comes 
in, but he does not leave behind him any very 
visible sign of his presence by a modification of 
architectural types. In the fourth century B.C. 
(323), the Ptolemies are established. Still, with 
minor changes, the same types of building are 
retained. The Greek influence is very sub- 
ordinate. Then come the  all-conquering 
Romans. Still the Egyptians continue to build 
in the old way. In the great Temple at 
Denderah, the Roman Emperors Augustus, 
Tiberias, Caligula, Claudius and Nero are all 
commemorated in hieroglyphic inscriptions. In 
the temple at Esneh are the names of Tiberius, 
Claudius, Vespasian, Hadrian, and others down 
to Decius (251 A.D.). In the temple at Kalabshi 
the Roman Emperors figure, and yet none of 
these buildings are ‘‘ Roman” in architectural 

le. , 

"ie seems as if we had something parallel to 
this clinging to a particular type for particular 
things in the survival of the Medizval style in 
this country for particulsr purposes ; for at the 
same time that buildings were being set up in 
Egypt in the old style, the Romans were also at 
work in their own fashion. : 

The stately city which Hadrian caused to be 
built in commemoration of Antoninus, and very 
much of which was standing even into the begin- 
ning of this century, and is drawn by the French 
in that magnificent book the ** 0 pr ~~ 
l'Egypte,” this city was Roman in its We 
are reminded of Baalbec or Palmyra. 

The same ranges of monolithic columns, the 
same overloading with ornament 1s to be 


observed. 
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The enormous quantity of granite and other] plenty of evidence that many of the artificers 
columns and onpunis ne up in later buildings | who worked for the Mussleman were Christians. 


is a sufficient proof, if proof were needed, that 
the Romans sel up very many buildi 


The distinctive characteristics of that style of 


in Egypt | ornament, that which is chiefly based u a 
" - Al ly og 


fter their own manner, and I think it is not im- | most elaborate complication of 4 
qrebabla, sithongh, perhaps, it might be difficult | and which we associate with Saracenic, is fully 
to prove, that the great part of the buildings| developed in the decoration of the Mosque of 


were for secular purposes, such as halls of justice, 
&e. 

I have mentioned the Emperor Decius, 
251 A.D., but, a hundred years before his time, 
there had been established the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria. : 

By the beginning of the third century the 
Delta was thickly studied with communities 
Christians and, as it became necessary for them 
to build their places of worship, so was it 
natural that they should not adopt the ponderous 
and costly style of ancient Egyptian building, a 
style, too, which was in their eyes associated with 
heathenism. 

I venture to believe that a careful study and 
analysis of the most venerable Christian buildings 
that survive will show —? simple oe 

e of structure was a . Plenty 
pind th were at oe f and that many of 
these were Roman is proved by the fact 
that they are of marble—of marbles which 
are not found in Egypt at all. And should 
they be of porph their Roman origin 
is equally proved, for this superb material, 
although Egypt is its birthplace, was only worked 
by the Romans, and seems to have been quite 
unknown, or, at an _ was entirely neglected 
by the Egyptians of earlier times. 
fo out of several of the Coptic churches in 
Old and New Cairo we could, by removing _ st 
masses of masonry which have in later times 
intended to prop up the fading structures, or to 
support arches and domes, pick out the primitive 
Basilican form, May such a “‘ picking out ” never 
be done. 

As commerce increased, Alexandria had be- 
come by far the most important city in Egypt. 
The a of ancient Egypt dwindled away to 

, comparative, if not absolute, insignificance. 
Cairo, as we knew it, did not exist, but the 
strong fortress of Babylon, now known as the 
Kasr es Shammah, formed a nucleus within and 
around which people lived, and where numbers of 
Christian churches were built, and, until it is 
shown to the contrary, the great number of these 
buildings—a number greater, so far as I know, 
than can be found collected together in any other 
place in Egypt—leads to the conclusion that here 
was one of the most important towns in the land 
where buildings have existed and been used, 
abused, ruined, and repaired for many ages, there 
we may expect to find alterations of all sorts, and 

developments of plan. A study of Mr. A. J. 

Butler’s book — the Coptic churches of Cairo 

shows us that the plan with three apses in a row, 

and not the simpler basilican plan, ultimately 
became the Cairo type. 

When, however, we get well up the Nile, and 
far from the influence of the great town, the 
oldest remains belong to the basilican type. We 
go up the river and wander amongst the sand- 
blown ruins of the Coptic town just south of 
Antinde. Here, scraping away the accumulation, 
we can find a fragment of an apse, flanked by 
small rooms. It is the eastern end of a basilica. 
Farther up again and we come to variations on 
the same theme—at the Red and the White 
Monasteries near Sohag. In Nubia, on the 
deserted banks of the river, standing absolutely 
alone, are ruins of churches of the same type, 
and Lepsim gives us a plan of one, and mentions 
others far away south—places we cannot at 
present venture to approach. 

The prevalence of this type in those districts 
remote from active commercial centres, and where 
things must naturally have remained very 
stationary, leads me to believe that the prevalent 
type of early Christian church was certainly 
basilican. Where they were to be had, columns 
were used to separate the aisles from the nave ; 


, 


Sultan Toulun. The structure is, however, more 
massive in its character, but this is owing to the 
fact that columns from older buildings were not 
used, as in the earlier Mosque of Amer, but gave 
place to piers of brick which were of necessity 
stouter than monolithic columns. To return to 
the Christian churches, those which I believe to 


of | belong to the oldest type, and which, as I have 


said, are still to be found standing forlorn and 
desolate on the river bank in Nubia. 

The building generally stands alone. Doubt- 
less the structures which stood about it, and were 
even connected with it, are , being built in 
less massive style. The whole of the building is 
contained within the lines of = —— 
rectangle, ‘the apse not being visible from out- 
side. The adie en height of 12 ft. or 14 ft. are 
built of rough stone ; above this they are of crude 
brick. We enter by a small door on one of the 
sides, and near the west end. Sometimes there 
is a door on either side, but never in the west 
wall. We find ourselves in a low, narrow, 
vaulted aisle, 9 Ng the _ by 
rectangular piers of rough masonry. e nave 
itself is but sade and is flanked by the arcades 
opening to the aisles. In front we see two 
nook shafts which carried the triumphal arch 
openi to the apse, which is somewhat 
e ed in plan. The nave is vaulted, and 
little windows pierced in the side of the vault 
give light, borrowed through a corridor which 
lies over the aisles. The chief source of light is 
from the west end, where a window opening of 
some size gains light from an open space, which 
is not, however, visible from the outside. The 
whole structure is as rectangular on the exterior 
as an ancient Egyptian temple—square in plan, 
horizontal in line. 

None of these little churches I have ever seen 
are complete. All have fallen vaults and ruined 
walls. If, however, we picture to ourselves the 
structure surmounted by the ordinary hollow 
cornice universal in Egyptian buildings, the 
church would, when the walls were covered with 
their coat of plaster, look much like the outside 
of a smal! temple of the ancient cult. Such 
painting as we find on the plastered walls 
reminds us of Byzantium. 

These little remote churches are, however, 
devoid of carving or architectural detail ; yet it is 
most likely that through changes in detail we 
may yet find some link between the style of deco- 
ration I must call Coptic and that we know as 
Saracenic. 

Nearer the sea we find churches in which there 
is a good deal of detail—string-courses, cornices, 
capitals richly carved, So far as I know, those 
architectural details that have hitherto been 
found are all more or less debased Roman or 
Byzantine. 

I must now, therefore, introduce you to one 
of the most stately of the churches in which 
decorations of this type are found, and a most 
remarkable building it is, for in it we see one of 
those curious instances of a survival of style. 

Whilst the Egyptians continued to build their 
temples, retaining the old manner of building, we 
are now to see a Christian church of great size— 
Christian in style within, ancient Egyptian out- 
side. I refer to the great church of Auba 
Shnoudi, known as the White Monastery at 
Sohag, some 300 miles south of Cairo and oppo- 
site the well-known Coptic centre of Akmim. 
Shnoudi was one of the foremost monks of his 
time, born in the year 333, whilst Constantine 
the Great was emperor. In course of time the 
comeay Nd piety mi Shnoud and his mental 
vigour drew around him a great con tion of 
religions, both male and female, ak he esta- 
blished the monastery of which I have spoken, 


where these were not to be got square piers of |the White Monastery. This building is, in the 


1ough masonry or crude brick were used, joined 
by semicircular arches. The lighter type of 
building with its nave walls carried on columns 
was roofed with wood. As we go south, wood is 
more difficult to get, and the buildings are 
covered in with brick tunnel vaults, and are con- 
sequently more massive in their type. As I 
describe these buildings it may seem that they 
are not a little removed from the light, slim, and 
graceful style of building which we associate with 
the word ‘‘ Saracenic,” and yet we have direct 
evidence that one of the earliest and finest 
examples of Saracenic, the Mosque of Sultan 
Toulan, was designed by Copts ; indeed, there is 


scheme of place, much like the simpler build- 
ings I have already described, only on a very 
large scale. We havea large rectangle including 
a nave not much less than 40 ft. wide, with aisles 
on either side of nearly 20 ft. At the west end of 
the nave is a narthex, at the east is an elaborate 
composition with three apses—one east, one 
north, and one south. This end of the church 
reminds us, with its half domes, its two stories of 
columns one over the other, its cornices, and 
carved work, of a building in a somewhat fully- 





developed Byzantine style. The sculpture is tion-hall. 
= in that manner. The nave, on the other sbelat, the seat well above the On 
d, flanked by its rows of columns and the| these the people sit cross-legged. Ene little 
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is more in 
—_ Along the south side, and running the 


series of great halls. When we reflect upon the 
influences that were at work at the time it wa: 
built, there is nothing to make us wonder at the 
architectural detail used within, but it is not a 
little astonishing to observe that on the outside 
the building is exactly like the great rectangular 
block of building which forms the chief part of 
an ancient ian temple. We have but to 
adda — and pylon, and from a little way 
off we might think we were looking at Edfon, 
and not at a Christian church. : 

The Copts used the buildings which had been 
dedicated to the ancient forms of worship, but 
they did their best to take the Paganism out of 
them by bedaubing the inside with plaster, and 
defacing the faces, hands, and feet of the innu- 
merable — sculptured on the walls. Why, 
therefore, this direct imitation of the outside of a 
Pagan temple? Who knows? J cannot answer 
the question. I have said that in and about 
Cairo we now find the greatest number of Coptic 
churches. |The various characteristics 1 have 
been describing are not very manifest in these, 
and I think the reason of this to be the amount of 
destruction and rebuilding that has on. 
We must not forget that not only did the Chris- 
tians undergo tremendous persecutions and con- 
fiscations from time to time under the Roman 
domination, but they and their buildings have 
suffered equally under the rule of the Moham- 
medans. After a tremendous ruin, the buildings 
have been patched up and repaired in the current 
style of the day. This would tend very much t» 
destroy the evidence I want to find, the thread 
which, starting at one end in the Roman and 
Byzantine types ultimately leads us to the Sara- 
cenic types, That the same workmen were 
working for Christians and Mohammedans we 
know, as I have already said. The carpentry 
and elaborately inlaid woodwork of the Churches 
and of the Mosques is tically the same. The 
carpenter even now is generally a Copt, and 
shocking bad carpexiry he does. 

I have raised a question, where and how can 
we find a link between one style and another. I 
have not been able to answer the question, but I 
feel convinced that, however much some influences 
from the East, from the outside of Egypt, may 
have been at work, very much of what was done 
was evolved in the country itself and made use of 
by the conquering Arab, and it is, I think, chiefly 
to the wood work we must look for the parentage 
of much of the ornament. From the earliest 
times the best wood work in Egypt was made up 
of little pieces—a necessity forced on the artificer 
by the extreme dryness of the climate. Hence, 
later on, arose the geometrical patterns made of 
countless little pieces, and these same geometrical 
patterns are reproduced by the carver and workers 
in plaster and metal. 

I must now draw towards the conclusion. 

I have tried to show how important it is in the 
history of the evolution of architectural style that 
the venerable Christian churches of Egypt should 
neither be abandoned to decay nor the tender 
mercies of the ‘‘ restorer.” To the Eastern mind 
the necessity of repair does not often 
itself. Until some part of the building comes 
down and hits him on the head, he is content. 
Then some sort of repair is easily effected. The 
soil deposited by the Nile will lend itself to 
making bricks or plaster. . Plenty of this useful 
material is daubed about; when dry streaks of 
white and red limewash are applied, and every 
one is pleased. 

The same system of repair, with Nile mud and 
whitewash, has been used whether for Coptic 
churches or for mosques. 

The security which is now enjoyed by the 
native population seems, however, to have intro- 
duced an element of danger for Coptic antiquities 
which did not heretofore exist. From time to 
time wealthy members of the community come 
forward and with great liberality destroy some 
interesting and picturesque old church, setting up 
some commonplace and gaudy affair in its stead, 
or they do what is almost worse, undertake a 
thorough and drastic restoration. 

An untouched Coptic church is a striking and, 
perhaps, a sad sight. 

Centuries and persecution have induced the 
Cops to conceal the churches as far as possible 
from the outer world. A little commonplace door- 
way down a narrow lane, a small door, thick and 
studded with heavy nails, an evil stench, and we 
find ourselves in a little ** mand ” of re- 
line the wall round 
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door and we enter the church, it may be at the 
west end, it may be in one of the aisles. Here 
we find ourselves in a place so dark, so dusty 
and venerably undisturbed in appearance that one 
can hardly think it is a building still in use ; and, 
in truth, many of the churches are but little used, 
the population having ually removed itself 
elsewhere. The removal of the people has had 
the effect of leaving the churches in a sad con- 
dition of poverty, decay, and neglect. 

As our eyes get accustomed to the gloom, we 
see that the low aisle in which we stand is divided 
from the nave by marble columns and heavy 
piers of whitewashed masonry. The inter- 
columniations are closed by screens of cross- 
barred woodwork. Cautiously working our way 
towards the west end, and taking care that we do 
not fall into the Epiphany tank, we see before us 
the extent of the place. Not very great, but cut 
up by screens in all directions, lit dimly from very 
high overhead, and suggestive of the same decay 
and grimy dust which struck us on entering. You 

in London, get a somewhat similar impres- 
sion. Select an ordi dull day, and go to see 
St. Albans, Holborn. ertainly the walls of St. 
Albans are black with a filth far worse than the 
dust of Cairo, but we know that that stately 
church is filthy and gloomy because English 
ple elect to live in the foulest atmosphere ; at 
St. Albans they try to be clean—I fear that in 
most of the Coptic churches they do not try. 

The Coptic churches are very much subdivided. 
Across the apse, and shutting it completely in, is 
a solid screen of wood, over the top of which we 
see the cupola of the altar canopy. These solid 
screens are frequently of a most elaborate nature, 
dark woods inlaid with ivory. Specimens are to 
be seen at the British Museum, and at South 
Kensington. It is most clearly in these screens 
that we can trace the relationship between the 
architectural work executed before the Arab con- 
quest, and after it. The same extraordinary 
intricacy and elaborate system of geometrical 
design is the marked characteristic. 

As we look upwards, we may perchance observe 
that though the greater part of the church is 
roofed with wood, of a form either angular for 
half a circle, the eastern part of the church may 
be domed, and in the pendentives we shall pro- 
bably notice some of the stalactite work which 
again we associate with the word Saracenic. I 
must not leave you to suppose that there are 
domes and screens in these churches anterior to 
the Arab conquest. This is a matter that should 
be very carefully investigated, but we can at least 
see one thing that, with some modification, the 
Christians and the Mussleman used the same 
styles, and, as I have already stated, we know 
that the knowledge of how ,to do the work was 
in the hands of the native Christian Egyptian, 
and was not brought in hy the Arab conqueror. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the 
antiquities of Coptic Egypt (this is far from a 
correct use of words) deserve our careful study 
and ‘our best efforts to preserve, and it only 
remains for me to state what is being done in this 
direction. 

For many years past there has existed in Cairo 
a body called the “* Comité pour la conservation 
des monumeats Arabes.” This body is in fact a 
department connected with the repairs of the 
Mosques, and it has no connexion with Coptic 
antiquities, which, as I have already said, have 
been entirely neglected. Attention has recently 
been called to the great necessity that existed for 
placing the Coptic antiquities under some intelli- 
gent supervision, and the matter has at length 
come to a head, consequent on the shocking 
devastation that has been perpetrated upon the 
most majestic monument which the Roman occu- 
pation has left in Egypt. The Kasi es Shammah 
or Fortress of am already mentiond. 

Incorporated with the fortress is the cathedral 
church called El Muallakah, or the suspended, 
because it is built on the level of the top of the 
fortress, 

A. wealthy Coptic gentleman has, with un- 
bounded liberality, metead the church to death, 
and during the last two years he has been pulling 
down the majestic towers of the fortress. I have 
not failed to call attention to these devastations. 
ILow far I may be responsible for the all too tardy 
interference of the authorities I cannot say ; but, 
at last, Lord Cromer has been to see, and now 
the Roman and tic antiquities are placed 
under the very careful and capable charge of 
!lerz Bey and the Comite before mentioned. 
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_ Mr. H, H. Statham 
in responding to the 
made to him sing 





said he had great pleasure 
request which had been 
e he entered the room, to pro- 


ose a vote of thanks to Mr. Somers Clarke for 
is valuable and interesting paper. They were 
much indebted to an architect who, like Mr. 
Clarke, had leisure time at his dis 1, for 
making personal and detailed examination of 
ancient buildings in out of the way parts of the 
world, and bringing this knowledge of them 
before those who had not the opportunity to visit 
them. The reference to the Coptic churches as a 
possible link between Roman and Saracenic 
architecture reminded one of the remarkable 
difference in the influence on architecture of 
those two great conquering powers. Where- 
ever the Romans went they left the impress 
of their strong hand on the conquered 
soil, in buildings carried out without the 
slightest reference to the architectural traditions 
of the conquered country ; the remains of their 
triumphal arches were found in the midst of an 
African desert, with precisely the same architec- 
tural treatment as they received in the streets of 
Rome. The Saracens, on the other hand, while 
carrying with them everywhere their feeling for a 
special type of rich and luxuriant detail, took to 
some extent the impress of the art of the con- 
quered country, so that we had in different 
countries different types of Saracenic architecture, 
each recognisable as Satacenic, yet each influ- 
enced in detail by the traditions of the locality. 
And that fact gave support to Mr. Clarke’s sugges- 
tion that the Copt and Saracen artists had to a great 
extent worked together. The allusion to the 
originating cause of the wooden screens in 
Egyptian Saracenic, made entirely of small pieces 
because the dryness of the climate would not 
admit of the use of wood in large pieces, was 
one of the thousand instances of the manner in 
which style in architectural detail was the out- 
come of practical conditions. Having touched 
on Mr. Clarke’s paper he would like to say a few 
words as to the work of the Society. While he 
was completely in sympathy with the Society in 
their efforts to prevent that foolish and mistaken 
kind of ‘“‘restoration” which consisted in the 
endeavour to make old things look new again, 
and appreciated the good which the Society had 
done in opposing such work, he thought that 
there was another side to the question of treating 
ancient buildings which the Society had 
sometimes overlooked. | Churches, after all, 
were primarily for worshippers; they were 
buildings in practical use; and if an ancient 
church was too small for its congregation or was 
unsuited to modern worship, there were cases in 
which it became a duty to enlarge or even to 
rebuild an ancient church which was no longer 
adequate for its purpose. Then there were ques- 
tions of religious feeling. In the admirably 
written Report of the Secretary, reference had 
been made to the demolition of a fine old family 
pew with its carvings, armorial bearings, &c. From 
an esthetic point of view he quite sympathised 
with the remarks; but suppose the clergyman 
said, ‘‘ A family pew and armorial bearings are 
things that never ought to have been in a church 
at all; rich and poor are all equal in the house of 
God ; preserve it in a museum if you like, but it 
is out of place in a church;” he thought it 
would be difficult to answer that. Then 
there was the question of architectural design. 
He would illustrate this by reference to the 
modernisation of the interior of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, about which he had always felt indig- 
nant. The whole interior was designed by Wren 
in reference to the line of the wooden seating, 
which formed a kind of plinth to architectural 
order ; by removing it and replacing it with low 
seats the whole — and proportion of the 
interior had been spoiled. That was an act of 
vandalism. But it was by no means necessarily 
a similar act of vandalism to remove eighteenth 
century seating from, say, a thirteenth century 
church. Then they were removing what was no 
part of the original design, was out of keeping 
with it, destroyed its proportions, and which it 
had been, in fact, an act of architectural vanda- 
lism to have originally put there at all. The 
two cases stood on quite different grounds ; and 
he would suggest that architectural design had 
claims as well as history, and that each case 
should be considered on its own merits. He 
would conclude by moving a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Somers Clarke for his excellent 


r. 
wie St. John Hope, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that, like Mr. Statham, he was not 
a member of the Society, and it was rather 
curious that neither of them should be members ; 
but perhaps they had been asked to propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Clarke, who was also not a 
member, because they sympathised with him in 
his work. Mr. Clarke was only a recent, though 








a great, acquisition to the small number of work- 
ing Egyptologists, 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Clarke, in reply, said that in regard to his 
remarks about the survival of Gothic in England, 
the continued use of ancient Egyptian types 
besides the Roman types suggested to him the 
survival of Gothic. We had had in this country, 
and it had hardly died out yet, a genuine continu- 
ance of Medizeval types. Oxford was an example, 
There these fine types continued far on while 
Elizabethan work was developing into Palladian. 
He desired to take the opportunity of referring to 
another matter which was of importance to the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
and to all of them. On the River Nile there 
were some very stately cliffs on its eastern side, 
and at three places these came up to the river 
side. As they knew, the Egyptians were in the 
habit of making tombs in these cliffs, where they 
reverently preserved their dead, and these tombs 
were to be found in large numbers. Now that 
the country was prosperous, it had been found 
necessary to make walls of limestone—the stone 
in nearly the whole of Egypt was limestone— 
on the banks of the river, owing to the river 
changing its bed very frequently. The danger to 
property and people owing to this tendency of 
the river was very considerable, and the engineers, 
who had done excellent work, were constantly 
doing their best to keep the river to one bed. 
In order to get the material, however, they had 
taken to blowing up the cliffs, some of which 
were four or five hundred feet high. Nothing 
could exceed the glory of those cliffs when the 
sun was going down upon them ; they presented 
a magnificent golden colour, though here and 
there, where gunpowder and blasting machinery 
had been used, great white patches were to be 
seen, and where the explosions had taken place 
there was a dark grey patch. Some very fine 
scenery was to be found up the river, but as the 
necessity for the stone continued so was the 
scenery being spoilt, while the tombs were of 
course being destroyed. It seemed unneces- 
sary that such wilful destruction should take 
place. It was quite obvious that the stone 
was wanted, and that it ought to be ob- 
tained; but it ought not to be diff- 
cult for the Egyptian Government, which 
was to a large extent in our hands, to fix upon 
certain points where alone the quarrying was to 
be done, and where as much stone as was wanted 
could be obtained. It was not desirable that the 
stone should be taken from any point the engi- 
neers liked. He thought the matter was one 
which the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings might make some representations 
about, for they were concerned in the ancient 
tombs which he had spoken about. He had spoken 
on the subject to the head of the Public Depart- 
ment in Egypt, who was very sympathetic, and 
also to Lord Cromer, but he thought a little more 
pressure would strengthen their hands. = 

A vote of thanks to the Society of Antiquaries 
for the use of their premises, and for providing 
tea on the occasion, was, on the motion of Mr. 
Philip Webb, carried unanimously. 

Mr. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, said the Chairman’s remarks 
were such as would be readily accepted by 
landed proprietors, or others who had any influ- 
ence with regard to ancient monuments. He had 
generally found while travelling, and when he 
had noticed any restoration going on, that the 
desire of the proprietors was to do the best 
they could for the works they were restoring, and 
to a certain extent it was ignorance on their part 
which induced them to let their buildings be 
spoilt; and they were always ready to adopt 
good advice. He was sorry to say that that was 
not the case in Italy or France. In Italy, if a 
person attempted to cry down any pena 
which was going on, he found himself met wit 
great opposition and with a refusal to take any 
account of the advice which was offered. In 
Venice, the national museum, the Fondaco dei 
Turchi, a most interesting building, had been 
almost completely destroyed within the last ten 
or twelve years, and replaced by a modern build- 
ing—an attempted copy of the old building. 
Every one who had seen the new building was 
tunle “h the change, particularly as to the 
shocked with t ge, pa 
upper story which had been added. B ut the 
Tiations looked with pride upon the building, _ 
refused to believe that they had taken any but the 
right course. Things were even worse in France, 
where there was no attempt to restore a building 
as it was before the restoration, but the attempt 
was made to restore it as the masons who built it 
would have done had they known as much as 
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he French architect did at the present day. He 
did not think that there was more 
to a building than that principle in restoration. 
In the case oe Oa of yr Spt a a 
F in the south of France, history 
that building had been completely destroyed. 
The building had been restored with different 
material an ee tice ale wherever A 
ancient ion had sufficiently good, 

had col sei it to make it accord with the new 
work, so that no one should see that a building 
had existed previously. The church, one of the 
most interesting in France, was absolutely new 
from beginning to end, and not a single element 
of what the old building was could be traced. If 
there was any consolation in the miseries of other 
people, it was a consolation to {know that were 
more fortunate in this country. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner, Secretary, seconded, and 
said, in reference to the little church of Leigh, no 
doubt the cl and the architect believed they 
right thing, but were under 
the fatal belie that having pulled the church 
down they could re-erect it a couple of miles 
away, not only without losing any of its interest, 
but actually increasing its interest in the process. 
The removal was not being done for reasons 
of economy, for he had been told that it would 
cost rather more to pull the building down and 
re-erect it elsewhere, than to let it alone and 
build a new church where it was wanted. It 
seemed a pity, under those circumstances, that 
the building could not have been allowed to 
remain, even if it had to fall into mia, In 
reference to Mr. Statham’s remarks, there 
was, he thought, a difference between saying that 
they ought not to remove a feature from a church 
because it was out of proportion, and that a fea- 
ture should be taken out in order to revert to the 


-*c pak ad of a building which existed before. 
one was an inactive, and the other an active 








step, and he thought that if they were in any|of Mr. Bryce, they had secured the insertion 


doubt they should stay their hands. 


The Chairman briefly replied, and the meeting | viding, that if any objection was made to a 


terminated. 
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THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR PLACES| @fect any natural scenery, the Commissioners and 


OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 


Tue annual meeting of the National Trust for | other bodies, to the proposed demolition of the 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty was | Trinity Almshouses, Mile End, and their action 
held on Tuesday, at Grosvenor House, by per-|had been attended with great success. The 
uke of Westminster, K.G., the | result was that not only had the Charity Com- 


mission of the 
President of the Society. 


The Duke of Westminster occupied the chair, | almshouses, but had expressed their views in a 


and was supported by Professor Herkomer, 


R.A., Sir J. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Walter | proposals in the future. 
Crane, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., Professor | the interest of the Secretary for Scotland, Lord 

Howarth, Canon | Balfour of Burleigh, in the preservation of the 
Rawnsley, the Rt. Hon. G, Shaw-Lefevre, Lady | remains of the Wall of Antoninus, which marked 
Norman, Professor Baldwin Brown, and a large| the northern limit of the Roman occupation. 


Aitchison, A,R.A., Sir Hen: 


number of ladies and gentlemen. 
Letters of regret at being unable to be present, 


and expressing sympathy with the work of the | that the best method of approaching the various 
Trust, were read from the American Ambassador, | landowners would be through the Scottish Minister 
Lord Hobhouse, the Bishop of Peterborough, and | of State, who was himself a Scottish landowner. 


many other correspondents, 


The Duke of Westminster, in proposing the|of achievement satisfactory, and sufficient to 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the | justify the existence of the Trust. Many of them, 
failure in the matter of the Fall of Foyers was not | however, were in hopes that the Society would 
from any want of energy on the part of the Com- | eventually carry out its title, and become in every 
mittee, but from the fact that they had met with | sense a national institution. 

a great deal of opposition from the people of the | and growing feeling in favour of preserving the 
Unless they had been supported more | beauties of Nature, as shown in the success 

cordially it was inevitable that the Fall of Foyers| attending the efforts to secure open spaces, 

should be ruined, a most melancholy result when 

it was remembered that it was without doubt the | country to that of small gardens in towns. The 

finest fall in this country. The Committee had | success of these efforts indicated a strong reaction 

not been as ; their attention had been 


district. 


drawn to Cowpe 


All these thi 
of money, which unfortunately the 
did not possess. 


interest. 


of the nation. 


the Pre-Reformation Clergy House at Allfris- 
ton, which had been acquired, but which still 
required a sum of £195 to be spent upon it. Of 
,this amount £69 had been already subscribed and 
the balance was necessary to put the structure in 
good and lasting order. There was also that 
important object the cliff at Barras Head, oppo- 


s garden at Olney, and they | fifty yearsago, and which seemed to be in a fai 
had been in correspondence with regard to that ” re er 


matter and also with reference to Coleridge's | dull and monotonous. 
cottage, and Dr. Johnson’s birthplace at Lichfield. 
ngs, however, required a good deal | strong, but such feelings were of little use unless 


ommittee | there were some machinery f ivi 
they could do, therefore, 2 gg Be Be m0 


was to endeavour to excite public attention to the 
advantage and desirability of acquiring these | with destruction. 
various objects of scenery and places of historic | that the Fall of Foyers 
i Should they be able “ excite sufficient : 
s ina jary point of view, they could iz i i 

sympa ann Sagano anys arty va in so commercial undertaking, and still less would one 
The two instances of pressing 
interest that more immediately arose, were 


j Saat instance; nor had 
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he had paid for it, viz., £505. The Trust had 
been able to obtain subscriptions to — this 
amount, so that there still remained a balance of 
about 250/. to acquire this spot, which was one 
of the most rege ag {omer in the whole of 
Great Britain. He believed they would have 
no difficulty in raising that amount. The com- 
mittee had also been in dence with 
regard to the remains of the Roman Wall in 
Scotland, which they hoped to be able to save. 
He might mention that the income of 
Society during the past year had been £130 
while the expenditure had amounted to £120. 
His Grace then concluded by proposing ‘* That 
the report and statement of accounts submitted by 
the Council be received and adopted.” 

Sir Robert Hunter (Chairman of the Executive 
Committee) seconded the resolution. He added 
that the Trust had been in existence for about a 
year and a half, the members numbering 151, and 
the regular income averaging about £150. The 
Trust had become the ors of a cliffin one 
of the most beautiful parts of Wales, near Bar- 
mouth, which was presented to them by the 
proprietor, and which would have been lost had 
this society not existed. The Trust had also 
become the possessors of a small medixval build- 
ing, the Pre-Reformation Clergy House at Alfris- 
ton, which had been made over to them by the 
Vicar of the parish. ‘This building, however, 
required some £350 for repairs which were abso- 
lutely necessary, while another £100 was desir- 
able to put it into thorough and substantial 
repair. The Committee had further obtained the 
offer of Barras Head, forming the north side of 
King Arthur’s Cove, and from which was ob- 
tained the finest view of Tintagel Castle. At the 
instance of Canon Rawnsley, and with the aid 


in the Light Railways Bill of a clause pro- 


light railway on the ground that the proposed 
undertaking would destroy or injure any building 
or other object of historical interest, or injuriously 


the Board of Trade should consider such ob- 
jection, The Committee had objected, with 


missioners refused to allow the destruction of the 


manner which would tend to discourage such 
They had also secured 


There were several fragments of the wall on 
different properties, and the Trust was convinced 


Iie hoped they would consider that brief record 


There was a strong 


ranging from the preservation of commons in the 


from the narrow view of life which obtained some 


of rendering our cities hideous and our country 
; The feeling in favour of 
preserving the memorials of past times was equally 


to them. At any moment a beautiful place 
or a historic monument might be threatened 
No one could have supposed 


in a remote district 
of Scotland, would have become the prey toa 


have believed that the Court of Aldermen of the 
City of London would have destroyed Emmanuel 
Hospital, one of the most charming ‘‘ bits” of 
old Westminster, It was necessary, therefore, to 
| give effect to the desire for preserving such places 
| by having the necessary machinery ready. Much, 
| no doubt, must be left to the Local Authorities, 
| but such bodies had not saved the Fall of Foyers ; 
(on the contrary, they had refused their help in 
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site King Arthur's Castle at Tintagel, which} succeeded in Emmanuel Hospital.’ 
fatal | Lord Wharnclifie purchased some years ago, and | Local Authorities might well deal with commons, 
‘was will to sell to the Association for the price and recr grounds, but with an 


out-of-the-way bit of picturesque mature, or with 
interesting houses and specimens of architecture, 
the toat Authorities were scarcely competent 
to deal. For dealing with such objects a Society 
such as this was best suited, It was a corporate 


body, capable of holding y of any kind, 
and it could do nothing with t rty except 
to hold and preserve it for the na’ benefit. 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., in su ing 
the resolution, said the Society seemed to be 


the | doing a good work in making people aware of iis 


existence, aining its aims, and possibly raising 
in the a of the owners of exceptional and 
unique possessions in the way of natural scenery 
or houses of an antiquarian or classical interest, 
some thoughts as to their duties as well as their 
privileges. Barras Head was only about fourteen 
acres in extent, but a was its hire hey 
that it might readily be supposed to be as e 
asa hes He therefore hoped they might be 
enabled to secure this most interesting plot of 
ground, and if that were the case he trusted the 
public would respect its beauties and refrain from 
scattering about, as was = often ba case, waste 
empty bottles, and orange- 
pT he seatitien was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Right Hon. G, Shaw-Lefevre next moved, 
“That the present elected members of the 
Council be re-elected, and that Mr. W. Derham 
and Mr. R. C. Ashbee, M.A., be elected to fill 
the places which became vacant by the deaths of 
the late Lord Leighton and Professor Huxley.” 
He congratulated the Society on the work it had 
achieved, and thought it was well worth con- 
sideration whether it — not be bye to 

ro legislation for the purpose of facilitating 
fae baci | the Trust had in view. There was a 

vin in the shape of a measure passed some 
lew years ago—viz., the Ancient Monuments Pre- 
servation Act, Under this Act the owners of 
such monuments were able to put them to 
some extent under the protection of the 
State, and no one, even the owner, could 
at any future time demolish them. The right of 
ownership was never, of course, interfered with, 
the single exception being that the objects must 
not be destroyed. A considerable number of 
owners had availed themselves of this Act, but 
the monuments were confined to pre-historic 
objects, such as Druidical remains or ancient 
camps, and the Act did not extend to ancient 
historic buildings or natural scenery. He could 
not but think, however, that the principle of the 
Act might be extended in the sense that the 
owners of ancient buildings of historic value or 
lovely bits of country might be able to put them 
under the protection of the State in the same 
way as in the case of the Act he had referred to. 
e Rev. Canon Wilberforce seconded the 
motion, and considered that one of the first 
objects they should deal with was the Stonehenge 
remains. The expenditure of a few hundred 
pounds would preserve Stonehenge for centuries 
to come. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 
The Rev. Canon Rawnsley proposed, ‘‘ That 
this meeting approves the action of the Council 
in endeavouring to secure to the public, in per- 
petuity, Barras Head and the Pre-Keformation 
Clergy House at Alfriston, and urges the members 
and supporters of the Trust to enable the Council 
to compass these objects without delay.” 
The motion was seconded by Professor 
Herkomer, R.A., supported by Mr. Walher 
Crane, and agreed to. 
On the motion of Mr. G. C. Briscoe Eyre, 
J.P., seconded by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A., a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Duke of 
Westminster, and the proceedings terminated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 


HITHER GREEN FEVER HOSPITAL. 


The second of the Summer Visits took place on 
Saturday last, when a party of about fifty mem- 
bers assembled to inspect the works in a ey 
at the Park Hospital, Hither Green, Le : 
This is one of the latest additions to this class of 
buildings erected by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and for which, it will e remembered, 
competitive designs were invited in April, 1894. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., was the 





successful architect, and the members were re- 
ceived by him on the site, 


Mr. Hall led the way 





the Local Authorities | to one of the large wards, on the walls of which 
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the working drawings (or, at least, a sufficiently 
large ion of them to give a thorough 
insight into the details of the several buildings) 
had been systematically — By means of 
the site plan the general disposition of the 
buildings upon the ground was explained. 

The site is a somewhat irregular one, bounded 
on the north-east and north-west by Hither Green 
Lane, which gives a rather boldly-curved line of 
frontage. This has been taken advantage of by 
placing the administrative buildings in a central 
position with their axis at right angles to the 
chord of the are forming the north-west frontage. 
From this point covered arcades run right and 
left. On entering, the right-hand side of the site 
is considerably more extensive than that on the 
left. Mr. Hall has therefore placed the four 
diphtheria wards, which require the greatest 
isolation, on the one side, while on the other he 
is able to obtain space for eight scarlet-fever 
wards, in two groups of four each, and served by 
means of a covered way between the two blocks, 
which are set at right angles to it. Behind these 
are four special isolation pavilions useful for 
diagnosing cases sent in at an early stage of 
development. 

On the highest part of the site, and well 
removed from the wards, is the nurses’ home, 
its principle entrance facing the central line of 
communication from the administrative block. 
On either side of the entrance are arranged the 
serving rooms, in which the meals are received 
from the central kitchen to be passed into the 
mess-rooms, placed immediately adjacent to 
them. One of these is intended for the use of 
the charge nurses, the other for ordinary nurses. 

There are in addition sitting-rooms, but the 
greater purt of this block, which is about 400 ft. 
long, is devoted to the bedroom accommodation. 
The building consists of three blocks, that 
furthest from the entrance being intended for the 
use of the night nurses. The communication 
between the blocks will be by means of glazed 
passages, and from these will be reached the 
sanitary pavilions, which are arranged in detached 
buildings. 

The system of providing two gateways, the one 
as an entrance to the infected portion, and the other 
to the non-infected, has not been adopted. There 
is one principal gate, on one side of which the 
porter’s lodge is placed, while the opposite side is 
‘evoted to the discharging rooms, containing the 
bath rooms and waiting room for friends, so that 
on emerging from this building the patient finds 
himself under no necessity of running any risk of 
further infection, Beyond the discharging rooms 
is the mortuary, with a small viewing room con- 
nected with it, The upper part of the walls of 
the mortuary is lined with white glass-faced 
bricks, which are also used in some other parts of 
the building. 

_ The residence for the medical superintendent 
is placed near the entrance, between the porter’s 
lodge and the infected portions of the buildings. 
and it may here be stated that these latter have a 
zone of one hundred feet in width interposed 
between them and the boundaries of the site. 
This will be utilized for a roadway which will 
«ntirely encircle the buildings, and it will be by 
means of this roadway that the ambulance car- 
nage will convey new patients to the receiving 
rooms of the several blocks, which are placed at the 
extreme end of each of the covered ways which 
start from the administrative block, and after 
providing means of access to their respective 
—pertanean, abut upon the roadway just referred 


The general administrative buildings are not 
yet commenced, as their site is occupied by an 
old house which it has been found convenient to 
retain for the present. The rooms for the accom- 
modation of the male servants will be provided 
on an upper floor of this block. 

Fish and meat larders are placed in a detached 
building, and near to them the kitchen and offices 
are in Course of erection, and here the glass-faced 
bricks have been used above the dado, which is 
formed with brown salt-glazed bricks. 

FA laundry consists of a duplicate building 

ivided longitudinally, one side being devoted to 
the patients washing, the other to that of the 
staff. In connexion with the former, a steeping 
tank is provided, 
_It has sometimes been suggested that the pro- 
vision of two laundries is unnecessary, but it 
wanes be remembered that not only does the 
washing for the staff require a quite different 
treatment in the way of *' dressing,” &c., so as 
" render it convenient to separate it from the 
plainer washing for the patients, but its wearers 


ch 7 free from the slightest suspicion 

Referring now to the planning of ing 
ward blocks, and taking 0 of the oe 
wards as an example, the wards are arranged in 
two stories, and below the lower one an open 
basement is provided in which the water-pipes 
are placed and from which also all the chimneys 
can be swept. 

The large wards, which are 121 ft. long by 
26 ft. wide, are provided with four fireplaces, two 
near each end placed back to back, and having 
a vertical ffue carried up as an ornamental feature. 
rhese flue stacks contain not only the smoke- 
flues but the ventilating ones, which are most | 
compactly and ingeniously arranged. Those 
portions of the chimney stacks which pass 
through the wards are entirely encased in 
Doulton’s faience. In addition to the fireplaces, | 
which will be of Dr. Teale’s grateless pattern, | 
there will be radiators under the windows which | 
will be heated by means of steam. At the end | 
of the ward nearest the entrance from the covered | 
way a ward scullery, larder, and linen store are. 
arranged in addition to two small wards, one for | 
two beds, the other for a single patient. As 
the infirmary for the nurses has been omitted, it 
is probable that the single bed ward will be 
utilised when a nurse is so unfortunate as to be 
attacked by any of the diseases treated in the 
hospital. 

It is to be remarked that no duty-room is pro- 
vided from which the nurse can overlook the 
ward. 

The sanitary offices are placed at the other end 
of the ward in angle towers approached by means 
of cross-ventilated lobbies. The baths are 
arranged in one tower, the water-closets and lava- 
tories in the other. The partitions between the 
latter are formed by means of white brick glazed 
both sides, keyed by means of a V-shaped groove. 
These partitions have the advantage of only being 
23 ins. thick. 

The floors throughout will be of fireproof con- 
struction, those in the wards being constructed in 
accordance with Bank’s patent, in which a con- 
crete floor, carried on iron girders, has below it a 
plaster ceiling in which metal lathing is used. 

In most of the wards ordinary sash windows 
will be used, with fanlights over, but Mr. Hall 
intimated that as he felt confident that the cased 
frames were most undesirable in an infectious 
hospital he had contrived a sash window which 
can be arranged in solid frames, and these are 
to be utilised as an experiment in one of the 
wards. 

At the conclusion of the tour of inspection, Mr. 
Hall entertained the party to tea, and before 
again separating fora more careful examination 
of the drawings a cordial vote of thanks to him 
was proposed by Mr. Tanner for the very interest- 
ing and instructive afternoon which the members 
had spent. : 

The vote having been carried by acclamation, 
Mr. Hall briefly replied, and expressed a hope 
that the A.A. might be able to come again in 
about twelve months’ time, when it was hoped to 
complete all the buildings. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Hall recorded 
his indebtedness to his staff of assistants, as well 
as to the clerk of works, and had also a word of 
praise for the builders, Messrs. Leslie & Co., of 
Kensington-square, to whom the general contract 
was let for 211,000/, 

Several of the special contracts are not yet let, 
but it may te stated that the terra-cotta and 
faience have been supplied by Messrs. Doulton ; 
the constructive ironwork, including Bank's 
fireproof floors, by Messrs. Drew-Bear & Co. ; 
the simpler fireproof floors in the residential parts 
by Messrs. Willis & Astley ; glass-faced bricks by 
the Ceralite Company; salt-glazed bricks by 
Messrs. Edwards & Co., of Ruabon; the 2} in. 
bricks, glazed both sides, by Messrs. J. Hall & 
Co., of Stourbridge; and the four 3oft. 
Lancashire boilers, by Messrs. Taylor. 

The buildings generally are of yellow stock 
bricks, relieved with red brick and terra-cotta. 
The latter has been used for the columns and 
entablature of the loggia to the discharging-rooms, 
as well as the porch of the porter’s lodge. 

The residence of the medical superintendent 
has the ground floor walls faced with red brick 
with stone dressings, and the upper floor slate 
hung with grey slates. 

en 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INsPECTOR.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of Mr. S. H. Brown as an additional 
sanitary inspector in the parish of Shoreditch, at a 





are not confined to the hospit : : 
is most. desirable, ospital precincts, and it 


therefore, that their clothing | ments of s/, to 1507, per annum, 


salary of 120/. per annum, rising by annual incre- 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL EXCURSION. 

THe Architectural Association seem to have at 
last made up their minds as to the programme of 
their annual excursion, which is not to be to 
Arundel and Chichester as first announced, but to 
Tunbridge Wells and the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding Canterbury. The list of places now 
printed is as follows: Monday, August 10, 
Etchingham Church, Bodiam Castle, Burwash 
Church and Village ; August 11, Wadhurst, May- 
field, and Groombridge ; August 12, Penshurst 
and Chiddingstone ; August 13, Canterbury (St. 


| Nicholas Hospital, St. Dunstan’s Church, (iate- 


way of Manor House, St. John’s Hospital, 
St. Augustine’s Gateway, St. Martin’s Church, 
East Bridge Hospital, and the Cathedral) ; 
Augost 14, Knole and Ightham. 

Tunbridge Wells will be the headquarters 
during the whole week. 

We may notice here, as Canterbury is one of 
the objects of the excursion, that we are giving 
this week, among the lithograph illustrations, a 
sketch of the Cathedral by the President of the 
Architectural Association. 


_ 
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A GUILD OF ART WORKERS FOR 
MANCHESTER. 

A MEETING of art workers in Manchester and 
the district was held on the 8th inst. at the 
Municipal School of Art, All Saints’, Man- 
chester, to consider the desirability of forming 
an association of art workers. The circular con- 
vening the meeting was signed by local painters, 
art teachers, potters, decorators, sculptors, 
modellers, architects, designers, and other art 
workers, and it stated that the object of the 
proposed Art Workers’ Guild would be to bring 
together those who were engaged in all the prac- 
tical arts and crafts, such as architecture, wood- 
carving, painting, printing, metal work, pottery, 
designing, and the decorative arts generally. 
**It is thought,” the circular went on to say, 
** that each craft tends too much towards a habit 
of isolation, and it is hoped to get together inte- 
rested workers who care for the arts and crafts in 
their higher standards, independently of mere 
commercial or competitive considerations.” 
There was a large attendance of workers. 

Mr. Charles Rowley, who presided, said there 
was need and room for such a guild in this dis- 
trict, all the more perhaps because local art 
workers had in some cases serious disadvantages 
to contend with. Many of the goods designed 
and manufactured here had to meet the tastes ot 
people abroad. In this respect they could not 
interfere with the operations of trade, so that it 
was a difficulty to the art workers in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was sure many present would be 
sorry to learn that this was Mr. Walter Crane’s 
last week as art director at the Art School, his 
three years’ work having come to an end. It 
was very opportune that Mr. Crane, having 
finished his three years’ work, should now try to 
leave a permanent mark of his presence by the 
formation of the Guild. 

Mr. Walter Crane remarked that in London 
some years ago there was a feeling of isolation 
amongst the various kinds of artists, that they <i 
not know enough of each other and of each 
other’s methods, and that enough was not done to 
cultivate a feeling of equality in the arts. The 
enormous development of machinery and the dif- 
ferentiation of labour of all kinds had had a ten- 
dency not only to isolate artists one from another, 
but also to specialise art. No longer did we see 
the conditions of the old days when the craftsman 
was in full possession of his own materials and 
had complete command over them. We could 
not see either in these days that successful com- 
bination of a number of ditierent artists to a given 
harmonious end. Decorations were often failures 
in consequence, for in no building erected could 
we do without the assistance of an enormous 
number of workers in the different arts. It was 
a curious thing that the men who were looked to 
for the production of decorative work were dis- 
severed and separated. Many crafts had suffered 
by the spirit of commercialism, which had led to 
the cheapening of production, to the sub-division 
of labour, and finally to machine labour. Feeling 
all this, some art «workers in London, mutual 
friends, met periodically at each other’s houses. 
The host for the night had to be responsible 
for a paper on some art oF craft, and for ae 
freshments. Afterwards an Art Workers Guik 
was formed, and besides papers and  dis- 
cussions, they had actual demonstrations of pro- 
cesses in art, and on the whole that had proved 
the most interesting and instructive part of the 
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work, They had gone on increasing in member- | think they could have a better means of culti- 
ship, and now might be said to comprehend all vatiog that fellowship among art workers, 
the designers and artists of any repute in London | that teeling of equality in the arts as regarded Guild, and answered several questions. 
» outside the Academy—and there were one or | their importance in the general result, than by the | 

two members of the Academy in the Guild. They | formation of such a Guild. 
combined the two elements of criticism and | what was the material the artis 
debate and the more educational side of demon- | were an artist it would be sho 
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Details of Screen, St. Margaret's, Lothbury.—Measured and Drawn by Mr. H. I. Triggs. 








: With regard to the annual subscription, Mr. 
It did not matter | Crane mentioned that in London it was a guinea 
t dealt with. Ifhe per annum, Several members in the audience 











| millions of things simply got up to sell. Mr. 
and | Crane explained the constitution of the London 


: , wn in his work. It contended that the subscription should only be 
strations of actual craftsmanship. Efe did not | was better to produce one true work of art than enough to pay the working expenses, and the 
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Chairman said his-idea was that the subscription 
of the Manchester Guild should be half a guinea. 
This seemed to be generally approved by the 
audience. 

Mr. Crane, answering further questions, said 
no regular exhibitions were held in connexion 
with the London Guild, but the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition was an off-shoot of the Guild. 

A member of the audience asked whether it 
was intended to limit membership to men who 
were actually engaged in art work as a profession. 

The Chairman said he thought that such an 
institution to be valuable should be confined to 
the actual workers in art in the district. 

Mr. Crane said one of the London rules was 
that a person to become a member must be an 
actual craftsman engaged in the work, and now 
every person seeking membership had to submit 
a specimen of his own work, 

Upon the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. W. G. Sutherland, it was resolved 
unanimously to establish an Art Workers’ 
Guild for Manchester on the lines of the London 
Guild, and the following ladies and gentlemen 
were appointed a committee to draw up rules and 
set the Guild in working order :— Reginald 
Barber, painter; P. J. Brookes, art teacher; 
W. Burton, potter; H. Cadness, art teacher; 
J. Cantrill, decorator ; Jobn Cassidy, sculptor ; 
H. C, D. Chorlton, printer; D. Cooper, 
modeller ; Miss S. Isabel Dacre, painter ; Miss 
Davies, embroiderer; John Ely, architect ; 
Robert Falkner, printer; F. Foster, archi- 
tect; K. Glazier, art teacher; G. Hillier, 
decorator; Fred W. Jackson, painter; J. 
Milson, sculptor; G. Moore, decorator; W. 

Pearce, stained glass; T. Powers, metal 
worker ; Charles Rowley, picture framer; J. G. 
Sankey, architect; James Smithies, decorator 
and repoussé worker; W. G. Sutherland, deco- 
trator; J. Waterhouse, textile designer; Henry 
Watkinson, wood engraver; and Edgar Wood, 
architect and designer. 

Mr. Crane, acknowledging later on a vote of 
thanks for his presence and support, said he had 
found the students in the Municipal Art School 
earnest and energetic. He did not know whether 
he had been long enough in the school to leave 
any traces of his influence behind in the work, but 
he could say without hesitation that with the 
ordinary teaching staff the school was under 
excellent guidance.—Wanchester City News. 


——_+~ + 
Zllustrations. 


VIEW OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


HIS view, from a drawing by Mr. 
Beresford Pite, may be thought to be 
; not quite the kind of illustration which 
is generally looked for in an architectural journal, 
the landscape being in fact more prominent in the 
picture than the building. But the picturesque 
combination of buildings with landscape is one 
form of architectural effect, and one not to be over- 
looked ; and when the drawing also exhibits one 
phase of the artistic talents of an able architect, 
we hardly think any apology will be needed for 
its introduction in our pages, as giving a view of 
Canterbury Cathedral which is not so familiar 
as some others, and which presents the building 
under a new light and in a new combination, 





DECORATIONS, ST. CUTHBERT’S 
CHURCH, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


Tuts is a reproduction of a drawing which, 
along with several other drawings for the interior 
treatment of the same church, is exhibited this 
year in the architectural room at the Royal 
Academy. The design is by Mr. Cyril E. Power. 
Owing to the absence of the author, who is 
travelling on the Continent, we are unable to give 
any further description of the work in this issue, 
and must leave the design to speak for itself. 


THE CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. 
MARGARET’s, LOTHBURY. 

THIs screen, which was originally the chancel- 
screen of ‘‘ All Hallows the More,” Thames- 
street, E.C., was removed from that church a 
year or two ago, at the sale of the woodwork by 
order of the Commissioners of Sewers, when the 
church was demolished, 
ue is difficult to ascertain any facts about the 

story of the screen, as there appears to be no 
Teotion of its erection in the parish records. 
‘here is no doubt, however, that it was presented 
either by or through James Jacobsen, a native of 
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Hamburg. It was said by the late Mr. George and tarred timber, and rough cast on the first 
Godwin in his *‘ Churches of London,” to have floor, and the roof is red tiles. The builders are 
been “‘ manufactured at Hamburg, and presented Messrs. Holloway Bros., and the foreman Mr. 
to the church by the Hanse Merchants in memory Bickerton. The architect is Mr. Aston Webb, 
of the former connexion which existed between and the drawing is exhibited at the Royal 
them and this country.” (The connexion was | Academy. 
that Henry III. had granted them a settlement in | 
the neighbouring steel yard.) The carving, both | 
in the upright slutes and in the panels, is to all | COMPETITIONS. 
appearance English, of the date ot Queen Anne,| EXTENSION OF MuszUM BuILDINGs, LIvER- 
and is everywhere in very good preservation. | POOL.—An exhibition of the competitive designs 
All Hallows the More was the only church in | for the extension of the Museum Buildings and 
London besides St. Peter, Cornhill, possessing a | the new School of Science, Technology, and Art, 
chancel screen. H. Inico Trices, | has been held this week at the Walker Art 
| Gallery, Liverpool. Fourteen architects, includ- 
| ing five in Liverpool, entered into the competi- 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | tion, the understanding being that the Council 
AYR would offer premiums of 150/. and 50/. respec- 
i 3 . | tively for the two designs adjudged first and 
Tus school, designed by Messrs. Morris & | second in order of merit, and that when the build- 
Hunter before their recent dissolution of partner- ings were proceeded with the author of the first 
ship, has recently been commenced, and the design would be appointed architect for the 
memorial stone was unveiled at a formal gather- | carrying out of the work, at the usual commis- 
ing on the 29th of last month. ____|sion of § per cent. on the actual cost. The new 
The building, which is to accommodate sixty | buildings, according to the instructions issued to 
girls, is being erected on a site on the lands of | the architects, are to be erected on a piece of land 
Commonhead, the property of the school imme- | containing about 2,900 square yards, situated on 
diately to the east of the railway, and com-| the west side of the Museum, and having frontages 
prises dining-room, schoolroom, workroom, com- | ¢g William Brown-street, Byrom-street, and Clay- 
mittee-room, matron’s-room, officials’ common | ton.street. The Council, whilst not restricting 
room, with kitchen, lavatory, and bath-room | the architects as to the style to be adopted for 
accommodation on the ground floor. On the first | the exterior treatment, pointed out that they were 
floor there are four large dormitories with assist-| anxious that the new buildings should harmonise 
ants’ bedrooms between each pair for control) with the adjoining Museum and other public 
and supervision. There is also a separate | buildings in the immediate neighbourhood. They 
assistant’s room and matron’s bedroom, the latter | were also requested to bear in mind that the desire 
overlooking the large sick bay. The usual lava- | was to erect a building that would be an omament 
tory and store accommodation is provided on this | to Liverpool, characterised by dignity of propor- 
floor, On the second floor of the north wing | tion and simplicity of design, combined at the 
there is provided a complete isolation block | same time with thorough efficiency and adaptability 
intended for any infectious diseases that may arise | to its purpose. The idea of the cost of the pro- 
suddenly in the institution. In a separate build- | posed buildingsis about80,000/. The designs have 
ing there is a large and complete washhouse and | been adjudicated upon, with the result that ~_ 
laundry, and adjoining it is a playing-shed. The) of Mr. E. W. Mountford, of London, — se en 
heating of the larger rooms in the building is by | the first premium, and that of Mr. J. M. Bry _ 
low pressure hot water, but the heating system | of London, the second. The other yp ee 
adopted is generated from a powerful steam | on yiew are from Mr. W. D. ¢ mange —- : 
boiler in the laundry block. This steam boiler) yr, \V. Emerson, London, Mr. > aes 
will heat the main block and will supply/ London; Messrs. Burnett, Son, & mp 
hot water for baths and kitchen use, and also! of Glasgow ; Messrs. Geddard & Co., Leicester ; 
for the washhouse and drying stove attached Mr, T. E. Collcutt, London ; —— —— 
to the laundry. The building when completed) & Ould, James - street, ewe Ce ~ * 
will cost about 5,000/. The contractors for the | Francis Doyle, Harrington-stree . pie eb 
work are—Mr. RK. Stevenson, Ayr, mason work ; | \fr, C. E. Deacon, North og 3 a pes 
Mr. D. Kirkland, Ayr, joiner work; Messrs. | \{r. James Rhind, Conk atte, ag eth ne 
Drinnan & Murphy, Ayr, slater and plumber! Messrs. T. M. Reade & -_ — J wi rte 
work; Mr. Wm. Millar, Ayr, plaster work ; Liverpool. The design of one other co pe 
Messrs. Cormack & Son, Glasgow, heating work. | has been returned by request. 
Mr. James Reid is clerk of works. cniiuiaisaal silent 
MEMORIAL patensyer vy IN pet gar 
DRAL.—On the joth ult. a memort ° 
“TILE GABLES,” BLACKHEATH. Sain Chapter — 6. . 4 ta 
. i y a . , . , 
Tus house is being built in Blackheath Park, ryt ae of Aldridge and Prebendary of 
for Mr. C. F. Selby, on a plot of land with told Cathedral, was unveiled. The glass is by 
110 ft. frontage to the road, with entrance on the 1°" ‘ompe, and, like the other windows in 
north, and a southern aspect for the rooms over- |) "'-j/apter Mouse, it commemorates historical facts 
looking the garden. __ | in connection with the Cathedral. ‘The fenton 
The annexed plan shows the accommodation | (¢ (he Cathedsal is commemorated Ay > a 
and arrangement on the ground floor, while on portion of the window on the — _ one 
the first floor are six bedrooms, two dressing and jollowing eumniotion — Forme ee a 
bath rooms, housemaid’s room, &c. ge : _ gory: D 1140" 
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The materials are Bracknell red bricks, pitch 4 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Vestry of Paddington 5,000/. towards defraying 
the cost of sewerage works ; and the St. Pancras 
Guardians 2,500/., for the erection of new casual 
wards, and 7,250/. for the erection of buildings 
aad for engineering works at the workhouse. 

Site for a new County Hall.—The adjourned 
report of the Establishment Committee, recom- 
mending the Council to apply to Parliament 
for powers to acquire properties adjacent to 
the present County Hall, particulars of which 
have been previously given in the Buwuésder,* 
was F cone at great length. The discussion 
upon an amendment, moved by Dr. Cooper, 
seconded by Mr. N. W. Hubbard—*“ That the 
erection of a new County Ilall ought not to be 
undertaken until the question of the future powers 
of the central and local authorities of London has 
been decided,” which was under consideration at 
the previous meeting of the Council, was resumed. 

Mr. Boulnois, M.P., considered the suggested 
site was not a suitable one, and thought the 
Council should put up with the present hall, 
rather than make a mistake in rehousing them- 
selves, 

The Council divided, when there voted—For 
the amendment, 27 ; against, 56. 

Mr. Elliott then moved. and it was seconded 


by Mr. D. Williams, “* That the further con- the 


sideration of the question of erecting Municipal 
buildings or County Hall, at the estimated expen- 
diture of a million and a quarter, be postponed 
until the first meeting of the Council in April, 
1898.” 

The Council, without discussion, divided, when 
there voted—For the amendment, 43; against, 


o. 

Mr. W. M. Thompson moved an amendment 
** That the consideration of this question be post- 
poned until it be considered and reported Se 
to see whether a cheaper and better site could be 
obtained in conjunction with the Strand-Holborn 
improvement.” Mr. Nathan Robinson seconded. 

Mr. R. Melville Beachcroft, Chairman of the 
Establishment Committee, opposed the amend- 
ment, and, on a show of hands, it was lost. 

Four further amendments were then moved and 
lost, and during the discussion which took place 
several Councillors asked what enquiries had been 
made as to other sites, special mention being 
made of the Aquariam site and Christ’s Hospital 
site. In the opinion of some of the speakers 
either of these sites would be more suitable and 
less costly than the site under discussion. It was 
pointed out, however, that serious objections 
could be urged against the sites which had been 
referred to. In regard to Christ’s Hospital site, 
for instance, muck of the land could not be used 
in consequence of the existence of ancient lights. 
The Committee’s recommendation having been 
put, the Council divided, there voting—For the 
recommendation, 64; against, 46; majority for, 
18. The recommendation was then agreed to. 

The Water Supply.—The adjourned Report of 
the Water Committee recommending ‘‘ that the 
Council do apply to Parliament in the ensuing 
Session for powers to bring additional supplies of 
water to London from the watersheds of the Usk 
and Llangorse upon the lines of the Report of 
the Water Committee, as approved by the Council 
on April 21 last,” was again before the Council 
for consideration. 

The Earl of Onslow said he thought the 
Council ought not to be asked to consider this re- 
commendation until they had had an opportunity 
of considering reports by Sie B. Baker and Mr. 
C. F, Deacon, who had been engaged to assist, 
and accordingly moved an amendment to that 
effect. Mr, Williams seconded. 

_Mr. W. H. Dickinson, Chairman of the Water 
Committee, said that the question was cne of 
extreme importance, which ought not to be 
delaye 1. The Council should be in a position at 
the next Session of Parliament to ask for the 
powers which are necessary, 

The Council divided, when there voted—For the 
amendinent 52; against 52. The amendment, 
therefore, fell to the ground. 

A further amendment, to the effect that the 

Hecessary steps be taken to put the Council in a 


position to apply to Parliament, was lost on @ 
show of hands. 
The debat 


€ upon the whole report was then 
adjourned for a week, ey 
* See the Builder for June 13, page sos. 
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A Westminster Improvement.—After a short 
discussion, it. was agreed, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee ‘* that 
the estimate of 9,416/. 13s. 4d., submitted by 
the Finance Committee, be approved, and that 
the Council do give its consent to, and do con- 
tribute on the usual conditions, one-third of the 
net cost of the widening of Great Smith-street, 
Westminster, such contribution not to exceed 
9,416/, 13s. 4d.” 

District Surveyor for North Battersea, — An 
adjourned report of the Building Act Committee 
was brought up, the Committee stating that Mr. 
H. J. Hansom, District Surveyor for North 
Battersea, had neglected for some time past to 
supply the statutory returns, required to be made 
within seven days after the first of each month by 
each district surveyor, of the business done and 
the fees received by him during the previous 
month ia that capacity. The report proceeded 
as follows :— 


‘* There are two sets of returns; and of these one 
set of Mr."Hansom’s is in arrear since March, 1895, 
and the other since May of the same year. Repeated 
applications have been made to Mr. Hansom on the 
subject by our direction, but without avail. He was 
informed on May 19 that unless the returns were 
completed and sent to this office by June 12, we 
should consider as to recommending the Council 
to suspend him from his office. No satisfactory 
answer to this final application has been received. 
We there‘ore think it right to call the attention of 
the Council to Mr. Hansom’s conduct in the 
matter. This continued refusal to supply the returns 
is, in our opinion, a serious neglect of duty on 
of the District Surveyor, as without them 
the cil has no check upon the work done or the 
fees charged by him, as provided for by Sections 160 
and 161 of the London Building Act, 1894. More- 
over, the absence of the returns prevents the proper 
completion of certain statistics, and this fact must 
be within his knowledge. It is with regret that we 
have come to the conclusion that Mr. Hansom, who 
has held his office since 1867, is not discharging his 
duties efficiently, and that he should be suspended 
for one month and afforded an opportunity of 
resigning his appointment. We accordingly recom- 
mend—(a) That Mr. H. J. Hansom be suspended 
for one month from duty as District Surveyor for 
North Battersea; and that it be intimated to him 
that in the opinion of the Council he should resign 
his appointment within that period. (4) That Mr. 

.« A. J. Woodward, District Surveyor for central 

mbeth and part of Rattersea, be appointed until 
further order to discharge the duties of District 
Surveyor for North Battersea.” 


The recommendations were agreed to without 
discussion. 


Listrict Survgvor for Rotherhithe, Hatcham, 
and St. George-tn-the-East.—The Building Act 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“* On June 30 we reported that Mr. A. R. Stenning, 
District Surveyor for Rotherhithe, &c., and Mr. S. S, 
Markham, District Surveyor for St. George-in-the- 
East, &c., had resigned their respective appoint- 
ments. The Council then decided to amalgamate 
these two districts with that of Hatcham, of which 
Mr. A. W. Tanner is the District Surveyor, and to 
appoint him to the amalgamated district upon his 
formally resigning his present appointment, and 
signing the declaration approved by the Council, 
under which infer a/ia a district surveyor is - 
cluded from carrying on any private business. Mr. 
Tanner bas since complied with the requirements 
above referred to, and we recommend—(a) That 
the resignations of Mr. A. R. Stenning and Mr. 
S. S. Markham of their respective appointments as 
District Surveyors be accepted. (/) t Mr. A. W, 
Tanner be appointed District Surveyor for the dis- 
trict of Rotherhithe, Hatcham, and St. George-in- 
the-East, upon the conditions stated in the declara- 
tion signed by him, dated July 2, 1896.” 


The recommendations were agreed to without 
discussion. 

The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o’clock. 


—_ 
er 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Institute of Builders 
(Incorporated) was held on the 9th inst. at the 
Grand Hotel, Trafalgar-square. The President 
of the Institute, Colonel G. Haward Trollope, 
occupied the chair, and there were present, 
amongst others, the Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company, the President of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution (Mr. D. Watney), the President of the 
Central Association of Master Builders (Mr. 
Ifenry Holloway), Colonel Edis, F.S.A., Colonel 
Stanley G. Bird, and Messrs. L. Karslake, F, 
May, H. E. Hovenden, W. Shepherd, W. 
Wallace, L. J. Maton, H. H. Bartlett, and C. H. 
Barnsley. 








The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 





honoured (Colonel Stanley Bird responding for 
Mr. H. Holloway proposed 
. “The Insvitute of Builders.” In the 
course of his remarks he commented on the 
recent dispute in the building trade and 
the action which the Central Association of 
Master Builders had taken in the matter. The 
trouble, he was glad to say, was happily over for 
a time. He was not only glad to propose the 
toast on account of the good work which the 
Institute of Builders was and had been doing, 
but because of its present able President, who 
had done splendid service for the building trade 
in London, not only as a -President of the 
Association of Master Bu but in the recent 
dispute to which he had referred. The Institute 
was to be congratulated upon its President, upon 
its and present work, and upon its history. 
It had been in existence as the Institute of 
Builders about sixty-two years: it was recog- 
nised by Government, and in the 1894 Building 
Act it was made one of the bodies to be con- 
sulted in questions of dispute. The Institute also 
- a he ag ib ge 
represented the building trade very con- 
ferences with the Royal Institute British 
Architects, the County Council, the Office of 
Works ; and in various other ways it was doing 
= work for the trade, He ed the 
nstitute that it did not have to meet the men; 
and he thought that the Central Association was 
deserving of some congratulation for what had 
been done in the recent dispute. No one who 
bad not been at the conferences with the men 
could know of the difficulties which had to be 
contended against. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that the Institute 
was founded as a successor to the Builders’ 
Society, and with the object of emulating to 
some extent those great Institutes, the Institute 
of Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
similar bodies, which had done so much for the 
advancement and improvement of architecture 
and building. The aim of the Institute of 
Builders had been to foster all that was best in 
connexion with building, and they had 
endeavoured to show by their elections of 
members that they did not consider that a 
builder was simply ‘‘a contractor”—a term 
which they rather objected to. He had always 
taken the greatest interest in everything relating 
to building, and he believed that good building 
was fostered and developed by their Institute. 
The responsibility that rested upon the builder 
was very great, but it was their desire to foster 
the feeling that it is right and proper for all 
builders to endeavour, in the best possible way, 
to do their work thoroughly and efficiently. ‘The 
motto of the Institute is ‘* Faithfully and Dili- 
gently,” and they endeavoured to let that motto 
rule them, 

Mr. H. H. Bartlett then proposed the toast of 
the ** Architects and Surveyors,” referring, in 
the course of his remarks, to the which 
he considered had been made in architecture 
and building in London—pr not only in the 
embellishment of buildin: t in details which 
were not apparent, but which were none the less 
real and necessary to the well-being of the com- 
munity.. Architects were, perhaps, rather in- 
clined to.adhere to the old customs in regard to 
the time in which a contract had to be completed, 
perhaps forgetting that, owing to modern rules 
and regulations which the workman had imposed 
upon the master, the working hours were shorter 
than before, and less work was done in a given 
time than was the case a few years ago; and he, 
therefore, wished that architects would remember 
that the builder had much less control than 
formerly over the men. They had had a great 
deal of trouble with the plasterers recently, and 
that trouble was likely to them again in the 
future, because there was a paucity of plasterers, 
and because more plaster work was done now 
than formerly. He should like architects’’to 
realise this, and he suggested that they might 
substitute some other material for some of the 
plaster work. -The surveyors were the inter- 
preters between the architects and the builders, 
_ as such the builder was much indebted to 
them. 

The toast was coupled with the names’ of 
Colonel Edis and Mr. Watney. 

Colonel Edis, in responding for the architects, 
said that, as had been remarked, the motto of 
the Builders’ Institute was “ Diligently and 
faithfully,” and if the work of the builder 
was always carried out in the spirit’ of that 
motto, architects would have no cause “to 





complain. He believed that architects and 
builders ought to be associated in the closést 
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THE BUILDER. 








bonds in the work which they carried out ; but 

builder considered that he ought to 
make as much as possible out of the interpre- 
tations of the quantity surveyor, and when he 
committed practically a fraud by using bad mate. 
rials, he (the speaker) fell foul of him, because 
no honest English gentlemen could be associated 
under such circumstances. Architects as well 
as builders were honorably bound to do all 
possibly could for their clients. It was 
quite an accident that, under the new condi- 
tions of to-day, the architect, who was the 
chief builder in all times, having under him 
the various craftsmen, had suddenly become an 
individual who did not possess the good opiaion 
of every builder. If he did not, he was of very 
little use as an architect. In regard to the 
uestion of time for carrying out a contract, he 
id not agree that the builder was bound to give 
way to the men under bis control. In one case 
where he had had trouble with the carpenters he 
had or dispensed with them, and had had 
the r of his building carried out in iron and 
conerete, and to-day he was employing fewer 
carpenters than he ever did. Builders might 
protect themselves by a strike clause in the 
contract, but that did not protect the architect, 
who was resi ible for the work, and to whom 
the client looked. The honour and credit of 
oney building erected ought to be equally due 
to the builder as to the architect, and while 
honest builders and architects worked together 
there ought never to be a dispute of any 
kind. A builder knew perfectly well whether 
the materials he used were good, bad, or 
indifferent, and it was not fair to the archi- 
tect to put upon him the onus of judging 
and limiting the various materials. An honest 
builder knew if the material should come on the 
works or not. The architect had to act fairly 
between the builder and the client; to see that 
the builder was treated fairly, and that the client 
received what he ought to expect from fair labour 
and good materials. While this was done, he 
felt sure that builders and architects would be 
what they were in olden days: men working 
together in the interests of the work they were 
carrying out, In conclusion, Colonel Edis spoke 
of the improvement in the architecture of London, 
which was becoming, he said, as picturesque as 
the architecture of any city in the world. 

Mr, Watney replied on behalf of the Surveyors, 
and in the course of his remarks he said that the 
Surveyors’ Institution dated from 1868, and, like 
the builders, the surveyors had found how great 
an advantage it was to be associated together as 
an institution. 

The last toast was that of the “‘ Visitors,” which 
was pro by the President, coupled with the 
name of the Master of the Carpenters’ Company 
—a Company which had done noble service for 
builders in helping to perfect themselves the 
young men who entered the trade. 

The Master of the Company briefly replied, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


—_ ay 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE annual general meeting of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund was held on Tuesday, at the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street. Mr. James 
Glaisher (Chairman of the Executive Committee) 
presided. 

Lieutenant Colonel Watson read the annual 
report, stating that the excavations at Jeru- 
silem, for which a firman was granted by the 
Vorte, had been carried on by Dr. Bliss with 
success. An interesting rockscarp had been 
traced for some distance along the site of an old 
wall of the city, south of the present wall, and 
followed for over 1,000 ft. In this line of wall 
the remains of several ancient towers and a 
gateway were discovered ; no less than four sills 
of this ancient gateway, belonging to four 
different periods were found in situ, one 
above the other. Dr. Bliss wrote, saying that 
he knew of no more interesting example 
of a place where four distinct periods might be 
studied in the short enttiouler space of 4 ft. 
Subsequently, on fo owing the wall towards 
Siloam, there was found, near the bottom of the 
hill, another gateway, also representing four 
distinct B iiaag A retaining wall across the 
mouth of the Tyropean valley was examined. 
It was still too early to know the full significance 
of these discoveries. Dr. Bliss, in a summary of 
the results of the excavations, stated that near 
Siloam, outside the city wall, interesting Roman 
baths were discovered. Their work, he added, 
had gone very smoothly. A buried wall was no 
respecter of persons, and ran through the lands 
of a Greek Patriarch, a Moslem Pacha, a Latin 
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Father, or a Siloam Fellah, with all of whom 
the excavators must come to some understand- 
ing, financial or otherwise. But he was glad 
to say that this understanding had always been 
friendly. Unfortunately, most of their work 
had been covered up; a barley field had revealed 
its secrets, and once again was in superficial ap- 
pearance a mere barley field. The excavations 
were not the only work which had been carried 
on at Jerusalem under the auspices of the Fund. 
The veteran explorer, Herr von Schick had pur- 
sued investigations of a very interesting character 
within the city. His examination of medicval 
churches and convents in Jerusalem, and of the 
quarter known as Bab Hytta, threw a flood of 
light on the conditions of the Holy City during 
the period covered by the Crusaders’ occupation 
of it. Since the last meeting 227 annual sub- 
scribers had been added, and 131 had been taken off 
through death and other causes. The total 
receipts for the past year amounted to 2,492/. 
10s. 4d., and they had a small balance in the 
bank. The Executive Committee, in concluding 
their report, stated that, in order to carry out the 
objects of the fund effectively, a considerable 
increase in its income was absolutely and essen- 
tially necessary, otherwise the excavations at 
Jerusalem would have to be suspended. Having 
80 lately obtained the firman from the Sultan for 
continuing these operations, which had been pro- 
secuted to the present time with such unequalled 
success, their cessation or delay would be a 
matter most deeply to be deplored. 

Sir Charles Wilson moved the adoption of the 
report, and said that the most interesting point 
they wished to solve next was the course of the 
wall in the Tyropean Valley, and which was the 
gate through which the last King of Jerusalem 
fled. He considered that Dr. Bliss had carried 
out the work in a remarkably successful manner, 
and at averycheap rate. Future experiments, he 
was afraid, would be more expensive ; but he be- 
lieved that the results would be worth the money 
laid out. 

Canon Dalton seconded the adoption of the 
report, and made a special appeal for more funds. 
It cost them at present about 100/. a month, and 
they had not a large sum in the bank, 

The report was agreed to. 

The Earl of Northbrook, the Dean of Windsor, 
the Kev. Dr. Ryle (Hulsean Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge), and Mr. Gray Hill were elected 
members of the General Committee, and the 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. — 7%e Sfandard, 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE recommendations in regard to the follow- 
ing applications under the London Building Act, 
1894, were agreed to at the last meeting of the 
Lendon County Council. Conditions are attached 
to those applications which were agreed to, but 
which we have not space to print :— 

Lines of Frontage. 

Wandsworth.—That the application of Messrs. 
W. W. Young & Son, on behalt of Mr. R. Simpson, 
for the consent of the Council to the retention, fora 
limited period, of a building erected without the 
Council's sanction, in Marius-road, next Balham- 
high-road, in advance of the general line of build- 
ings be not granted; and that the solicitor do 
continue the proceedings directed to be taken in the 
matter. f 

Hammersmith.—+ That consent be not given to 
the erection of a one-story addition upon the fore- 
court of “‘The Eagle” public-house, Askew-road, 
Shepherd's Bush, on the application of Mr. W. 
Scott, on behalf of Mr. W. H. Barbey. _ 

Bow and Bromley.—That consent be given to the 
erection of a one-story addition to the north side of 
No. 28, Addington-road, Bow, to abut upon 
Caxton-street, on the application (further con- 
sidered) of Mr. G. E. Holman, on behalf of Mr. 
H, B. Forbes. : 

Clapham.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of a projecting shop-front upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 187, Lavender-hill, Battersea, at 
the corner of Sisters’-avenue, on the application of 
Mr. H. S. East, on behalf of Mr. G. A. Nichols. 

Dulwich —That consent be given to the erection 
of eight two-story houses, with projecting bays, on 
the north side of Woodwarde-road, Lordship-lane, 


nn 


Hackney, South.—That consent be not given to 
the erection of three-story additions to Nos. 24, 26 
and 28, Ash-grove, Mare-street, on the application 
of Mr. J. Hamilton, on behalf of Messrs. W. J. 
Bush & Co, 

Hammersmith.—T bat consent be given to the 
rebuilding of the ‘‘ Red Cow” public-house, No, 
157, Hammersmith-road, at the corner of Colet- 
gardens, on the application of Mr. J. Hume, on 
behalf of Messrs. Fuller, Smith, and Turner, 

_ Hampstecd.—That consent be given to the erec- 
tion ot the Hampstead Central Public Library 
building, on the east side of Finchley-road, at the 
corner of Ar kwright-road, on the application of Mr. 
A.S. Tayler, on behalf of the Vestry of Hampstead. 

Ham/pstead.—That consent be given to the erec- 

tion of an additional story to the westernmost one- 
story bay-window to No. 10, Parsifal-road, West 
Hampstead (sanctioned on June 9 last), on the appli- 
cation of Mr. k. W. Hart. 
Kensington, North.—That consent be given to 
the erection of an iron and glass porch at 133, West- 
bourne-grove, to front upon Pembridge Villas, on 
the application of Mr. F. W. Hunt, on behalf of the 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited. 

Aensington, South.—tThat consent be given to the 
erection of buildings on the east side of Marloes- 
road (formerly Wright’s-lane), between the work- 
house premises and Cheniston-gardens, on the 
further application of Mr. W. Rolfe, on behalf of 
Mr. C, F. Kearley. 

Kensington, South.—+That consent be not given 
to the erection of a wooden porch in front of No. 4, 
Egerton-place, on the application of Mr. W. C. 
Gibb, on behalf of Mr. P. E. Schweder. 

Lewisham,—That consent be given to the erection 
of a temporary wood and iron chapel in Brownhill- 
road, Catford, on the application of Mr. E. Jones, 
on behalf of the Rev. W. J. Newton-Vanstone, 

Kensington, South,—That consent be not given to 
the erection of three houses with shops on the south 
side of Sydenham-road, between Nos. 138 and 146, 
on the application of Mr. J. Pratt, on behalf of Mr. 
J. J. Thomas, 

Peckham,—*That the consent of the Council be 
not given to the construction and erection of a clock 
tower at No. 62, Queen's-road, on the application of 
Mr. E. J. Strevens, on behalf of Mr. 1. Wade; it 
being considered that the clock-tower may possibly 
be intended or used as an advertisement, and would 
therefore be objectionable as a sky-sign within=the 
meaning of Section 125 of the London Building 
Act, 1894. 

St. George, Hanover-szuare. — That consent be 
given to the erection of bay and oriel windows, an 
angle turret and portico to proposed buildings on 
the south side of Green-street at the corner of North 
Audley-street, on the application of Messrs. H. S. 
egg & Son, on behalf of Messrs. Flemming. 


St. George, Hanover-sjuare. — That consent be 
given to the erection of an inclosed porch in front of 
No. 11, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, on the applica- 


'tion of Mr. W. Woodward, on behalf of Lord 
Welby. 

Strand.—That consent be given to the erection of 
an iron and glass covered-way or shelter at the 
entrance to the National Skating Palace, Argyll- 
street, Oxford-street, St. James’s, on the application 
of Mr. W. Hancock, on behalf of the directors. 

Wandsworth.—Thbat consent be not given to the 
erection of a one-story shop at No. 1A, Balham- 
grove, Balham-road, on the further application of 
Mr. H. Burnham, on behalf of Messrs. Day, Headley, 
& Collins. 

Wandsworth.—That consent be given to the erec- 
tion of a house and shop on the south side of West- 
hill, flanking upon the east side of Lebanon-gardens, 
on the application of Messrs. W. J. & C. Vile. 

Hammersmith. — That no action be taken with 
reference to the erection of a block of flats on the 
west side of a road leading from Bridge-avenue to 
Lower Mall; and that Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs, 
by whom the flats are being erected, and the Vestry 
ot Hammersmith be informed of this decision. 


Width of Way. 


Dulwich.—That consent be not given to the 
erection of cottages on the south side of Boxhall- 
row and the widening of a portion of that street, on 
the further application of Mr. C. Barry, on behalf 
of the governors of Dulwich College. 

Fulham.—That consent be given to the erection 
of three temporary wood and iron school buildings, 
with water-closets, Xc., on the north side of Fulham 
Palace-road, on the application of Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
on behalf of the School Board for London. 

Limehouse.—tThat consent be not given to the 
erection of a one-story shop, with a high facia over 
a portion of the yard at the rear of Nos. 652 and 
<<; Commercial-road, to abut upon Three Colt- 

++ on the application of Mr. P. H. Adams. 


street, 


Line of Fronts and Width of Way. 





Camberwell, on the farther application of Mr. J. H. 
Myring. 
ramet. — That consent be given to the | 
construction of a wooden porch in front of 
«« Holmesdale,” Charlton-road, Old Chariton, on} 
the application of Colonel D, A. Grant. — 
Hackney, North,—That consent be given to the | 
erection of a porch to the Wesleyan Churcb, Green- | 
lanes, Stoke Newington, on the application of Mr. | 
R. C. Edwards, on behalf of the trustees of the! 





church, 


-m.—That consent be not given to the erec- 
tion of a two-story building on the south-east side of 
Harwood-terrace, to abut upon Imperial-road, on 


| the application of Mr. C, Collins. 


\ Pancras, North.—That consent be not given 
to the erection of an addition to the Imperial Steam 
Laundry, Ingestre-road, Dartmouth Park, on the 
application of Mr. J. Kennard, on behalf of Messrs. 


|M. A. Baldwin & Ca, 
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St. Pancras, North.—That consent be not given 
to the erection of three tlocks of residential flats on 
the west side of Highgate-road, between Green- 
wood-place and Carker's-lane, on the further 
application of Mr. P. Green, on behalf of Mr, 
W. T. Read. 

St. Pancras, South.—That consent be not given 
to the erection of a block of flats with on the 
south side of Euston-road, to abut upon 
Warren-street and Southampton-street, on the 
application of Mr. W. Woodward, on behalf of 
Mr. H. Regnart. 

Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Lambeth, North.—That consent be not given to 
the eoeetien tS Oe ee = 
by persons working class, with shops on 
ground floor, on the site of Nos, 62, 64, and 66, 


Belvedere-road ; and that the Council in the exercise | 


of its powers under Section 41 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, do not allow of a modification of the pro- 
visions of that section with regard to open spaces 
about buildings so far as relates to the provision of 
an irregular open space at the rear of the proposed 
buildings, and that the Council do not sanction a 
modification of the provisions of Part V. of that Act, 
relative to the extension above the diagonal line, as 
directed to be drawn, so far a of 
the rear of the proposed new gs, as shown 
upon the plans submitted with the application of 
Mr. R. Willey, on behalf of Mr. J. Whateley 
Simmonds, J.P. 


Width of Way and Open Spaces about Buildings. 

Chelsea.—That sanction be given to such devia- 
tions from the plans certified by the District 
Surveyor, under Section 43 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, of the space previously occupied by 
buildings on the site of 10, roa, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
Sloane-terrace, as will permit of the erection upon 
that site of a block of residential flats, on the further 
application of Messrs. Bourchier and Galsworthy, 
on behalf of Messrs. Hilder and Edge. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Mr. A. S. Gover, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a street, 40 {t. wide, for carriage traffic, 
to lead out of Rembrandt-road into High-road, 
Lee, and the widening of a portion of the latter 
road, on his application to the Council, on behalf of 
the House Property Investment Company (Limited). 
That the name Murillo-street be approved for the 
new Street. 

Deptford.—That an order be sealed and issued to 
Messrs. G. Humphreys-Davies & Co., refusing to 
sanction the formation or laying out for carriage 
traffic of a street, 40 ft. wide, to lead out of 
Trundleys-road, on the application to the Council 
on behalf of the South Eastern Railway Company. 

Hampstead.—That an order be sealed and issued 
to Messrs. Tuckett & Son, sanctioning the formation 
or laying out for carriage traffic of two streets, each 
40 ft. wide, to lead cut of Edgware-road into Ford- 
wych-road. That the names Skardu-street and 
Rondu-street be approved for the new streets. 


Opening in Wail. 

Strand.—That consent be not given to the for- 
mation of a window opening in the back wall of a 
building to be erected on the site of Nos. 61 and 
63, Beak-street, Regent-street, St. James's, such 
opening to exceed one-half of the whole area of the 
wall above the ground story, on the application of 
Messrs. D. Cubitt, Nicholls, Sons, & Chuter, on 
behalf of Mr. W. F. Williams. 


_The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THe BUILDER, 


COMPETITION FOR A CHURCH AT 
EXETER. 

Sir,—While feeling great regret at the immense 
loss to the profession in time and money, repre- 
sented by the 436 unsuccessful designs for this 
church, one cannot help sympathising with the 
Committee in having to deal with the extraordinary 
number of drawings submitted in response to their 
invitation. 

The labour is obviously too great for a single 
assessor ; it would probably require four or five. The 
best of the designs which have complied with the 
conditions having been eliminated from the bulk, the 
final selection might be made by one or more of the 
assessors. 

_ But, at whatever cost, the Committee are bound 
in honour, by their promise in their ‘* Supplemen- 
tary Instructions to Architects,” to ensure that 

every design sent in is submitted to the judgment of 

an assessor, who, it is fair to assume, is to be an 
architect of acknowledged skill and judgment in 
this kind of work. And it is to be hoped that they 
will yet adopt this, the only logical, just, and 
honourable mode of Selection, imstead of first 
rejecting nearly all the designs, and asking the 
assessor s Judgment on a few only, thereby breaking 


E 


with the greater number of those who, have 
to their appeal. 
to ta ; ’ 
i it receive consideration at the hands 
a skilled ecclesiastical architect, he is conscious 
would be about the first to be cast aside under the 
mode of selection which the Committee are reported 
to have adopted. 
We have to thank you for your very pertinent 
remarks on this matter in the Buz/der of July 11. 
A COMPETITOR. 


a 
a 





Re FAWCETT v. HOMAN & RODGERS. 


Sir,—We having taken exception to Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers's advertisement in your journal 
last week, and in consequence of many 
architects being in doubt as to how matters really 
stand between us, it has been between 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers and ourselves that we 
shall write you to the effect that we have arranged to 
grant them a free licence (on terms) to construct 
floors with the brick of triangular section as used by 
them for some years, the later side flanged hollow 
brick or lintel advertised in 1895, on which we com- 
menced action, to be permanently withdrawn. 

The licence has become necessary in consequence 
of the judges holding that the main idea of the 
patentee was a light, strong, pps psi concrete 
floor constructed without the wood centering, 
the concrete bearing directly on the bottom flanges 
of the joists, and that the function of the 
tubular lintel (or hollow brick) is to protect the joist 
flange, reduce the dead weight, and act as centering 
until the concrete sets, and that the form of the 
brick or lintel is immaterial if it attains thisend ; the 
idea being entirely novel. This being so, all lintels 
or bricks having the same functions come under the 
patent. MARK Fawcett & Co, 





ROOFING TILES. 


S1r,—I want some red tiles for roofing a cottage. 
They must be hard and capable of resisting a moist 
climate, otherwise in course of time they lose their 
colour and become green. Hitherto I have used 
Bridgewater tiles, now these are not to be procured 
owing to a strike. 

Can any of your readers inform me where a 
similar tyle can be procured ? OMAN, 


++ 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS.—A conversazione was held on 
Wednesday at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street, Westminster, the occasion 
serving to mark the inauguration of the new build- 
ing. There was a large gathering of guests who 
were received on their arrival by the President, Mr. 
J. Wolfe Barry, and Mrs. Barry, and members of 
the Council. Mr. Charles Barry was the architect 
for the new buildings, illustrations and description of 
which appeared in our issue of June 22, 1895. 

New BoarRD Room, PocKLincTton.—On Turs- 
day, the 3oth ult., the Guardians occupied for the 
first time their new Board room, which has been 
built from the designs of Mr. Tacon, architect. 
The drainage has been carefully laid and supplied 
with Adams's automatic flushing-tanks, the lava- 
tories, &c., being by the same firm; the heating 
apparatus by Messrs. Blackborough & Rhodes 
(Stockton-on-Tees). The entrance hall is laid with 
mosaic flooring by Messrs. Macfarlane & Co. 
(Leeds). The new laundry and washhouse have 
been fitted by Messrs, Summercales (Keighley). 
The plumbing work has been executed by Messrs. 
Linley (Leeds), and the electric installation by 
Messrs. A. Beaumont (Leeds), Mr. Ullathorne 
(Selby) has been the general contractor, and J, 
Billington (Leeds) the clerk of works. Other addi- 
tions—Casual Wards, Porter's Lodge, and Lunacy 
Wards, are now in progress, and will not be com- 
pleted till March next year. 

FREE CHURCH, STONEHAVEN, KINCARDINE.— 
Stonehaven Free Church was re-opened for public 
worship on the sth inst., after alterations. In keep- 
ing with the original design of the church, a tower 
60 ft. high adds to the external appearance of the 
building, and serves as a staircase to a gallery, 
which has been introduced for the first time into 
the church. The staircase is lighted by leaded 
coloured windows. The gallery will seat r1o 
persons. The body of the church is divided from 
the vestibute by a screen, which is filled in with 
leaded cathedral glass. The whole work has been 
carried out under the guidance of Mr. Coutts, archi- 
tect, Aberdeen. The contractors were :—Masons, 
Messrs. W. Smith & Co., Stonehaven: carpenter 
and upholstery work, Messrs. J. Garvie & Sons, 
Aberdeen ; plumber, Mr. J. Anderson, Aberdeen ; 
agg Messrs. Scott & Sellar; painter and glazier, 

r. Edward Copeland, Aberdeen; heating, Mr. 
R, Tindall. 

LADY SrTAir’s House, Epinsurcr. — This 
ancient house, which is situated to the north of the 
Lawnmarket of Edinburgh, between Lady Stair's 
and :Gladstone’s Closes, was recently purchased by 








the larl of Rosebery, and is to be restored to as 
nearly as possible the condition in which it was when 





his Lordship's collateral ancestress, Lady Stair, or 
Viscountess Primrose, lived there. According to an 
on the stone — over bs oh go door, 
says an Edinburgh paper, it was t year 
- This door is at the south-east angle, and 
enters upon a turnpike stair which gives access to a 
vaulted basement, and immediately above that to a 
hall two stories in beight which contained a large 
stone mantel after the type of one at Craigmillar 
Castle. Fragments of it are still inevidence, This 
hall was lit by two tall windows to the east, and one 
to the west. It was reduced in height at a subse- 
quent date by the insertion of a floor, the two east 
ws were bricked up across the middle, 
and the west window built up altogether. Entering 
Se ae eaeaiek fon a quieny. eae wn 
u one a a ran 
pst two sides of the hall at the second floor level. 
These rooms were the original northern limit of the 
house, and must have commanded an unobstructed 
view of the Firth of Forth and the Fife hills. There 
was a third story immediately under the roof, the 
floor of which was elevated nearly two feet over the 
storied hall, thus necessitating steps Pe down. 
Besides the turnpike stair, which is still intact, there 
were other flights of steps, which as time went on 
were partly or altogether removed. These flights, 
which are easily traceable, will be restored. At 
some later period the house was extended north- 
ward, and, as the ground inclined considerably, a still 
lower basement was formed which contained the wine 
cellar; the bins were formed of small Dutch bricks. 
The wing of the house was lately taken down. Ac- 
cording to Edgar's mapin Maitland's ‘‘ Edinburgh, 
a garden lay to the north, reaching as faras the Nor’ 
Loch. Another wing wasadded to the south, but, 
whatever use may have at one time been made of it, 
only one room was connected with Lady Stair's 
house at a recent date, and it was known as the 
kitchen. This wing was removed a few months ago. 
When the James's Court block was erected some 
time in the eighteenth century, occasion was taken 
to add to the house two flats, each containing two 
led rooms. They were a hed by enclosed 
bridges across Gladstone's Close, These rooms 
have been retained. Mr. G. S, Aitken, Edinburgh, 
is the architect for the restoration. 

Free CHURCH HALL, HoPEMAN, ELGIN. —A 
new Free Church Hall at Hopeman has just been 
opened by the Rev. Dr. Whyte. The ball is seated 
for 150 people. The architects were Messrs. Reid & 
Wittet, Elgin. 

ScHOOLHOUSE, NEW QUAY, BALLYCASTLE, 

NEAR BELFAST.—On the 6th inst., the foundation- 
stone of the New Quay Schoolhouse, Ballycastle, 
was laid by Miss Boyd. The plans of the school- 
house have been by Mr. S. P. Close, of 
Belfast. and the whole is being carried out by Mr. 
James Douglas, Ballycastle. The building will con- 
sist of the main schoolroom over 30 ft. long, and 
porch and classroom, and a children’s dressing- 
room. 
PARISH CHURCH, LOCKERBIE, DUMFRIES,—The 
foundation stone of Dryfesdale (Lockerbie) new 
Parish Church was laid with Masonic honours 
recently. The building in course of construction 
occupies the site of the former church, and is esti- 
mated to cost about 4,600/. Sittings will be pro- 
vided for 870 worshippers. The architect is Mr. 
F, J. C. Carruthers, Dumfries and Lockerbie. 

ENLARGEMENT OF PRIMITIVE METHODIST 
CHAPEL, WOLVERHAMPTON.—Alterations to the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel in Parkfield-road include 
the enlargement of the chapel, with the addition cf 
new classrooms and vestry. New out-buildings 
have also been added. Mr. A. Long is the architect, 
and Mr. J. Jones the builder. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SMETHWICK. ~ On the 6'h 
inst. the foundation stones of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel in Waterloo-street, Smethwick, were laid. 
The building is to be Gothic in style. built with red 
bricks and Bath stone dressings. The cost will be 
between 3 000/, and 4,c0o/, The architect is Mr. 
Ewen Harper, of Birmingham, and the builders 
Messrs. Harley & Son, of Smethwick. 

CHILDREN’S WARD, RICHMOND HOSPITAL.— 
The opening of the new Princess May Ward for 
Children, at the Richmond Royal Hospital, by the 
Duke and Duchess of York, took place on Wednes- 
day afternoon last week. The ward, which is built 
out backward from the south end of the main 
building, is intended to hold twelve cots; there is a 
small isolation ward attached for cases of infectious 
disease developing amongst the children already in 
the hospital; the total cost of the building was 
6.2354. The interior has oak flooring, walls of glazed 
brick and Parian cement ; the ventilation on Boyle's 
system ; and the heating by the Manchester stoves. 

he architect is Mr, Frank Brewer. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN JOHANNESBURG.— 
The building trade generally, the bricklaying por- 
tion of it particularly, in Johannesburg, is, says a 
Johannesburg paper, now face to face with a serious 
difficulty. There is a fair amount of work, and 
plenty of workmen, but the demand for bricks has 
far outgrown the supply, and the insufficiency is 
responsible for the stoppage of more than one con- 
tract. The class of edifices now going up are 
entirely of bricks with deep cellars and several 
Stories, requiring not only a large quantity but a 
superior quality of bricks. Of the latter the con- 
tractors are not dissatisfied, but having to keep 
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their men standing, and pay them for it, a mechanic 
charging for time, not for labour, is not at all 
relished. A remedy is sadly needed, and to that 
end the establishment of enterprising firms would 
do much if not everything. The brickfields 
are sufficiently large and the men employed 
numerous enough to keep the town goiny. 
But the system in vogue is not a good one, 
and in comsequence the entire trade is thrown 
out of gear, for if the bricklayers are delayed, the 
plasterers, plumbers, carpenters, painters, and 
perh cannot goon. The system seems to 
be peo the one man one kiln principle—that 
is to’say, a man owns a kiln, or perhaps two, which, 
with the assistance of a few boys, he fills, burns, and 
sells, and then at his own pleasure sets about making 
a fresh lot. Of course, he makes a good profit and 
is satisfied, but to allow him to do that hundreds are 
standing idle, and the progress of the town checked. 
It is suggested that if a company is formed, or a 
couple of smart men were to take the matter in hand 
and enter into a contract forthe supply of bricks, 
the whole difficulty would be overcome; or if the 
present owners put more energy into the under- 
taking, erect more kilns, and always had some ready 
t» send away, matters would be very greatly facili- 
tated, and their own earnings increased. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL, CrigFr, PERTHSHIRE.—A 
new Catholic day school is about to be erected in 
Cemetery-road, Crieff, in connection with St. Fillans 
Roman Catholic congregation. The building will 
accommodate 100 scholars, and the internal arrange- 
ments are adapted for a mixed school. A covered 
shelter is provided at each entrance door for boys 
and girls. The main building is fitted with sliding 
partitions to allow of this part being used as a 
lecture-hall, having the convenience of one of the 
classrooms as a retiring-room. The plans are by 
Mr. Thomas Monteath, architect, Crieff. 

SunpDAY SCHOOL, CONGREGATIONAL, FLEET- 
woop, LANCASHIRE. —A new Congregational 
Sunday school has just been opened at Fleetwood. 
The new Sunday ‘school is in London-street, close 
to the church, and the frontage to this street is 
71 ft., the building receding back 70 ft.6in. There 
are two entrances to the school from London-street, 
the one for boys on the right, and immediately on 
entering this door there is a small room s ft. 9 in. 
by 20 ft., which is used as the library. The entrance 
to the left is for the girls, and from the vestibule 
there is a staircase ing to the class-rooms 
above for the young men and women. The 
large school is ft. by 30 ft., with a rostrum 
at the far end from the entrance. On each 
side of the school are several class - rooms, 
which are separated from the general school- 
room by glass ‘partitions, There are seven 
of these rooms, and another (which is fitted with 
boiler, &c., necessary for tea-parties, &c.) can be 
used as a Class-room if necessary. the main 
entrance there is a second story, which is divided 
into three rooms for the elder classes, and to the 
front is a gallery overlooking the main school-room 
—the gallery is 30 ft. by 8 ft. gin. The front is of red 
pressed facing brick, and the dressings for the win- 
dows, &c., are of red sandstone. There is also cellar 
fpice for stores and the heating apparatus, and 
Separate yards for the boys and girls, with all the 
usual conveniences provided. Messrs. T. A. 
Drummond & Sons were the architects for the 
school. Mr. R. Westby was the contractor. The 
school provides accommodation for over 500 
children, and, together with the land and furnish- 
ing, has cost over 2,000/. 

King Epwarp’s High ScHoot For GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM.—New buildings for girls in con- 
nexion with the King Edward's foundation are now 
being erected on the site of the old ‘Hen and 
Chickens” Hotel, New-street. Owing to the heavy 
cost of the land, the governors found it necessary to 
forego indulgence in an imposing frontage to New- 
Street, and a larg¢ square plot of front land has been 
leased to the Birmingham Coffee-house Company, 
who propose to erect thereon a new “Hen and 
Chickens" hotel and café, Between this and the 
Boys’ High School is an opening which will be 
occupied by a decorative porch and porter's room 
one story high, from which a corridor will run 
rearwards the whole length of the school site, 
which reaches to a road leading into Worcester- 
Street, a distance of about 184 ft. This corridor, 
which has a width of ro ft, is repeated upon 
each story, the larger rooms being arranged to the 
left of it, and the smaller class-rooms to the right. 
Two staircases run from basement to roof, one of 

them—that nearest to New-street—being for descent 
from floor to floor, and the other for ascent, The 
descending staircase is at the corner of the main 
block of building, which is formed on the plan of a 
Semi-octagon, and terminates with a low spire. 
The ascending staircase is farther to the rear, and is 
contained in an octagonal tower. The building is an 
adaptation of the Renaissance style, in red brick, 
with terra-cotta dressings. In the basement there is 
@ large lavatory and other conveniences, communi- 
cating with a cloak-room 16 ft. by 31 ft. The 
Caretaker’s residential apartments are also in 
‘ t, and derive their light from a 
large court next to the boys’ school play- 
ground, which is on a lower level. There is 
also a sub-basement for the heating-boilers and the 
Stores, Returning to the ground floor, the principal 


area to the left of the main corridor is appropriated 


to the assembly-hall, 68 ft. isi 
the height of Be of the behave es ‘s 
lighted by large windows on the left. while a clear- 
Story series on the right afford light to an upper 
oe ~ here will be a platform at the upper ead 
oe anda gallery, carried upon brackets, at 
werend. Five Ciass-rooms are also arranged 
on this floor, each measuring about 23 ft. by 20 ft. 
On the first or mezzanine floor there are a library and 
museum 33 ft. by 26 ft., private room for the head 
mistress, head mistr€ss$ office, assistant mistresses’ 
room, and assistant mistresses’ cloak-room and 
lavatory. The third or ‘‘ one-pair” floor has eight 
class-rooms varying in size from 31 ft. by 24 it. to 
23 ft. by 20 ft., all having their separate doors open- 
ing into the corridor. On the fourth floor, over the 
assembly hall, there are rooms for art and science. 
The former measures 47 ft. by 31 ft., and the latter 
has an area of 858 superficial teet, with a smaller 
room adjoining. There are also four class-rooms. 
On the fifth and uppermost floor the chief features 
are a play-room, over the art-room ; a laboratory, 
which is to furnished for forty-six pupils at a time, 
and having in connection with it a small apartment 
for chemical balances ; and a science lecture-room, 
with an area of 910 superficial feet. To the right of 
the corridor is a cookery class-room, pantry, and a 
dining-room. The dining-room has a lift from the 
basement, and there is also a coal lift in a small 
room at the rear of the building. Hot and cold 
water are laid on to every floor. The whole build- 
ing, which rises toa height of about 80 ft., is fireproof, 
on Messrs. Fawcett & Co.'s principle. The ficors are 
laid with wood blocks, and there are also wooden 
treads to the concrete stairs. Electricity is used for 
the artificial illumination of the school, and the 
heating and ventilating arrangements are being 
carried out by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trow- 
bridge. Mr. J. A, Chatwin is the architect. The 
— are Messrs, Sapcote & Sons, whose contract 
is for 24,000/. 

LANGSIDE-ROAD U.P. CHURCH, NEAR GLAS- 
Gow.—This new church, the foundation-stone of 
which has just been laid by Mr. Hugh Steven, is 
being erected on the site formerly occupied by the 
old church at the corner of Stevenson-drive and 
Langside-road, the principal front facing north to 
Langside-road. The church is being built of a 
creamy, yellow stone, with red freestone dressings 
and corners, and is in late Decorated Gothic style. 
The main entrance is by a projected porch at the 
base of the tower which is placed at the north-east 
corner of the site. The entrance has a moulded 
archway with a tympanum filled with cusped panel- 
ling, and under this are double doors entering into 
the vestibule. In the lower part of the main gable, 
fronting Langside-road, are two triplet windows 
with flat cusped heads, lighting the area under end 
gallery ; and over these is a large five-light window 
with moulded jambs and rich traceried head. The 
hood mould is carried up to the apex of the gable, 
and finishes in a carved corbal under a niche, over 
which is a foliated cross. The haunches of the 
gable, as also of the porch and staircase gables, 
are enriched with sunk moulded panelling. On 
the side elevation the lower stage has a series 
of square-headed windows, with cusped panels 
over them, and the upper stage has in each bay a 
three-light window with elliptic head, filled with 
moulded tracery. The organ chamber and pulpit 
platform form a projection to the southern end, 
and in the upper portion is a four-light traceried 
window. The session-house and vestry build- 
ings form an attached group at the end of the 
Stevenson Drive front, and have also an entrance 
there, and the hall buildings are placed at the south- 
western corner of the site, well back from the street, 
the principal feature being a semi-o>tagonal end to 
the main hall with a large four-light window. The 
spire, which it is not proposed to complete at pre- 
sent, will rise to a height of r30ft., and the tower 
will meantime be finished with a gabled roof. The 
church internally will be divided into nave an‘ side 
aisles, with galleries at sides and end. The side 
galleries and main roof will be carried on moulded 
iron columns, which rise the full height from floor to 
roof, the gallery fronts being carried behind them on 
steel girders. The roof will be entirely in timber, 
with dressed main couples, filled in partly with 
moulded tracery, and the bays betweer. each panelled 
with wood lining. The organ chamber is at the 
south} end, recessed behind a moulded stone arch, 
with the pulpit platform in front. The sittings 
arranged for are 780 in church, and the hall is de- 
signed to seat about 300, with two class-rooms of 
forty each opening into the hall when required. 
There are also a large session house, vestry, ladies 
soom, kitchen, &c. The buildings are designed by 
Mr. John B. Wilson, architect, Glasgow. The 


Anderson; wrights, W. Cowan & Sn; slater, 
Latto & Son ; plumber, Chalmers & Son ; plasterer, 
Gray & Co. ; glazier, Joseph Miller ; painters, H. L. 
Anderson & Co. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 
MBE AND OLD MALDEN SEWERAGE SCHEME. 

gare inquiry was held recently at the New 

Malden Institute by Mr. Rienzi Walton, C.E., on 

behalf of the Local Government Board, respecting 





the application of the Malden and Coombe Urban 


. yw. | Inspect 
following are the contractors :—Mason, P. & W. | -PSPS 


District Council for permission to borrow 2t,00o/, 
for works of sewerage and sewage disposal at 
Coombe and Old Malden. Mr. Macmorran 
observed that at present there was no sewerage 
System at Coombe or Old Malden. The idea was to 
convey the sewage of the two places to the existing 
works at New Malden, which occupied an area of 
nine acres. Sewage was at present taken to the 
works by gravitation, it was then pumped by two 
engines and treated chemically in tanks, and subse- 
quently the sludge was placed in beds and dried, and 
eventually taken away. The effluent, after unde.- 
going filtration, left the works and passed into 
Hogg's Mill stream, which joined the Thames at 
Kingston. Alterations and additions would have to 
be made to the works, the latter including an engine, 
a Storm water equalising tank for receiving water 
durin g wet weather or wailst the pumps were not at 
work, two tanks, and two filter beds. —Sir Douglas 
Fox was then called upon to give evidence. He 
said: Like most of the eminences about the metro- 
polis, the top stratum of Coombe was of gravel, and 
below was the London clay. The overflow of 
cesspools penetrated the gravel as far as the 
clay, and was producing an increasingly bad 
State of things.—Mr. W. H. Hops, the 
engineer of the scheme, next gave evidence. 
The sewerage pipes for Coombe would be of 
e rthenware and of three sizes, 15 in. 12 in, and 
gin., and would be laid in concrete. Ventilating 
shafts, about 30 ft. in height, would be supplied, 
running up houses, trees, ac. Storm water would 
be admitted to the sewers from the rocfs and 
backyards of houses only, and the daily 
volume of sewerage from Coombe would be 
about 35,000 gallons. Mr. Hope explained how 
automatic flushing tanks with a capacity ot 1,000 
gallons each would be required, also three throw 
pumps, worked by gas-engines, each of a lifting 
capacity of 1,500 gallons per hour. The total est- 
mated expenditure for Coombe was 10,820/. os. gd. 
A subsidiary pumping-station would be provided, 
and it was proposed to pump from Blake’s-lane by a 
short rising main. Referring to the alterations and 
additions that would be rendered necessary at the 
New Malden works, he said he proposed to con- 
struct a pump-well there, with a capacity of 70,000 
gallons, for the purpose of equalising the amount of 
sewage pumped in time of storm, and so preventing 
sewage from heading up the sewers. The efficiency 
of the existing pumps would be improved by altera- 
tion of position, and in order to cope with the extra 
quantity of sewage that would be delivered at the 
works an additional pump would be supplied. Each 
of the present pumps was calculated to lift 20,000 
gallons an hour, and the two gas engines we:e each 
of six horse-power. A new engine of ten horse- 
power would be added, and tank accommodation 
would be increased. Tae area of filter-beds wculd 
also be increased, so as to secure a pure effluent. In 
future the sludge would be lifted into a tank aad 
mixed with lime, after which it would be forced hy 
compressed air into presses. A press would great.y 
reduce the bulk of the sludge and also minimise 
offensive odours. For the works he proposed that 
3.3677. should be borrowed for thirty years, and 
1,145/. for fifteen years. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, PONTELAND, NEWCASTLFE- 
ON-TYNE.—At a meeting of the Castle Ward Rural 
District Council, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a scheme cf 
main sewerage and sewage disposal was unamni- 
mously approved by the Council, per plans by Mr. 
D. Balfour, M.Inst.C E , Neweastle-on-Tyne, and 
application is to be made to the L cal Government 
Board for sanction to a loan. Owing to the flat 
nature of the locality, it will be necessary to pump 
the sewage, which wlll then be treated by chemical 
precipitation and ccke-filtration, in conjunction with 
land-filtration, 

WATER SuppLy, DAWLIsH.—On the roth inst., 
at the Town Hall, Dawlish, Colonel Luard held a 
Local Government Board inquiry into the applica- 
tion from the Dawlish District Council to borrow 
1 200d, for the purposes of carrying out water im- 
provements. Evidence having beea given by the 
clerk, Mr. J. N. Martin, | E., of Exeter, and Mr. 
1. S. Deloridge, Surveyor to the Council, and otbers, 
the Inspector proceeded to inspect the sites. 
SEWERAGE SCHEME, ST. ALBANS, — The Cor- 


poration of St. Albans baving found their present 
sewerage system inadequate to meet the require - 


ments of the iacreasing population, have deemed it 
necessary to consider fresh plans by which to dispose 
of the large volume of sewage with which they are 
called upon to treat. For the carrying out of the 

heme a sum of 4,500/. has been estimated, and an 


seoen 


ication having been made to the Local Govern- 


app! ; ; 

ment Board for sanction to borrow that amount, 

Colonel \. G. Durnforth, R.E., one of the Board's 
rs, sat at the Town Hall recently for the pur- 


nose of inquiring intothe propesalsof the Corporaticn, 
t he City Surveyor (Mr. G. Ford) was called, and 
stated that he had cecupied the positioa he held for 
some seventeen years. He produced the plan show- 
“no the extent of the farm and land owned by the 
Corporation, and the site of the intended works. 
By the plans which he bad apa yong he proposed to 
put the buildings on the site of the present Sew 
Farm. They would consist of three tanks, 
total capacity of which would be 300,000 gallons, 
The plant would be sufficient to treat the sewage 


inguirl 





jrom 20,000 inhabitants. The present dry weather 
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flow was about 300,000. There would be a con- 
tinuous flow through the tanks, Two of the tanks 
would be used alternately, and the third would be 
held in reserve for use in cases of emergency. He 
to use Johnson's presses and machinery, 
and two oil engines of seven horse-power for workin 
the mixers, and also for pressing. As to the Sond 
of the sludge, he did not think they would have any 
difficulty in giving it away. The surface of the 
oe no hae kk they 

ith respect to the land at Park-street, pro- 
posed utilising about half of it by gravitation, and 
on to the upper part of it the effluent would be 
pumped, At the present time the Corporation had 
not been able to utilise the = part of the land 
for the reason that the invert of the bout 
2 ft. below the level of the land, and the only way 
in which this portion could be utilised was by stop- 
ping the sewage up the sewer for about half a mile, 
as they had only a very low lent—about 1 in 
i> proposed seein by eae Oy Gane el paeieing 
the pro system, y means mpi 
the contents of one of the tanks upon it,’ As the 
effluent would be pumped directly from the tank on 
to the upper part of the land, it would not be neces- 
sary to alter the levels of the land at all. The 
ground was already sub-drained. The Inspector 
visited the Sewage Farm subsequently. 

CRAY WATER SCHEME, SWANSEA. —A special 
meeting of the Swansea County Borough Council 
was held on the 8th inst. to consider a recommenda- 
tion by the water committee that Messrs. Hill & Son 
should be appointed consulting engineers to the 
Cray water scheme at 24 cent. commission on 
the outlay, and that a resident engineer nominated 

them be appointed at a salary of 600/. per annum. 

he recommendation met with strenuous opposition, 
and an amendment referring the report back to the 
committee was by fifteen votes to thirteen, it 
being felt by the majority that more information was 
desirable before committing the Council to this 
addition to the expense and staffing of the scheme. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, SALFORD. —At the Salford 
Town Hall on the 3rd inst., Mr. Rienzi Walton, one 
of the inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry with reference to an application of 
the Corporation for sanction to borrow eae for 
works for the disposal of sewage.—The Town Clerk 
said the money was required for altering and 
enlarging the works at Mode Wheel. At present 
the works had a capacity for dealing with ten or 
eleven millions of gallons of sewage day, and, 
by the enlargement scheme, they d be able to 
deal with twelve million gallons per day.—Mr. 
Corbett, the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, pro- 
duced plans of the various alterations and additions, 
which he exp!ained. He said the Corporation had 
engaged in various experiments in order to arrive at 
an effective scheme, had had some trouble 
with the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee upon 
the matter of the purification of their effluent, and 
in court, when they were being challenged as to it, 
the Committee ex the fullest satisfaction 
with the scheme which he now proposed to carry 
out. The only demur they made was that they 
considered more filtration area was required. Since 
that time considerable filtration area had been added. 
Mr. A. Holmes, who appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Yearnshaw, a ratepayer and former member of the 
Town Council, said that gentleman had no wish to 
harass the Corporation in this great scheme, but he 
suggested that it had not been fully thought out, 
and that the Council had not had time to decide as 
to the best method of purifying their sewage. Mr. 
Holmes proceeded to question Mr. Corbett as to 
what he deemed to be defects inthe scheme. He 
called Mr. A. P. Hope, m r of the Bacillite 
Sewage Purification Company, Leicester, who said 
he had had an opportunity of considering the scheme 
laid before the Inspector by the Borough Engineer. 
He, under his company, had treated the whole of 
the Salford sewage for five months. His opinion 
was that the scheme of the Borough Engineer would 
not work satisfactorily. At the close of the inquiry, 
the Inspector said he would visit the site of the 
proposed works, 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE&.—A member of the Municipal Council 
of Paris, wishing to stimulate artistic taste in private 
buildings, has suggested the opening of a competi- 
tion for decorative facades amongst the architects 
of the houses to be built in the new Rue Réaumur. 
After this proposition, which will be submitted to 
the administration, the six houses which have the 
best facades will be exempted from highway dues. 
——The paintings by Eugéne Delacroix {about 
twenty-two), which decorate the Library of the 
Palais Bourbon, are going through elaborate restora- 
tions. Amongst these aretwo very fine works, ‘‘ La 
Paix’ and ‘‘la Guerre.” The Conseil des Ministres, 
on the suggestion of the Ministre du Commerce, 
adopted the plan of transferring the Museum, and 
the Service of the Union Centrale des Arts décora- 
pF the Palais de l'Industrie, to the 

arsan, at the Tuileries,_—— The i 
Committee on the Budget has ae ne decided 
in favour of the construction of a mater Ss canal 
from Marseilles to the Rbéne.——The new salle des 

Fétes in the Hotel de Ville at Rouen has just been 


inaugurated. This hall has decorative paintings byj of the 





M. Paul Baudotiin depicting incidents in the history 
of Rouen. They are painted rene, 5 pore ep 
which has a light coat of white " an 
a of marble, and it great freedom 
of execution.——-The Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
just decided upon the choice of a Director for the 
Director, who 


illa Medicis, in place of the 
has completed his term of office. M. Guillaume, 


member of the Institute, has been retained for a new 
period of six years, and this decision has been unani- 


mously approved. ——-The Municipal Council of Lille 
has just accepted the model of the design for a monu- 


ment to be erected to the honour of Pasteur in the 


Place Philippe le Bon, in the centre of the schools. 
The model is by M. Cordonnier the sculptor, and 
the _ of the monument are by another M. 
Cordonnier, an architect.——The work of restoring 
the original door of the Great Mosque at Tunis has 
just been completed.——A_ well-known sculptor, 


M. Victor Chappuy, has just died at the age of 
sixty-four. He was the author of the statue of 


Vaucanson at Grenoble, ‘‘ Ruth Gleaning,” bought 
by the Luxembourg Museum, and several other 
works, including the statue of the town of Grenoble 
which decorates one of the facades of the Hotel de 
Ville in Paris.——The death of a distinguished 
architect, M. Delraye, is announced, at the age of 
eighty. Some years ago he built the house of 
en founded by the brothers Galignani at 
euilly. 

BROOKLYN.—A matter of interest to architects has 
recently occurred in Brooklyn in connexion with 
the new cupola of the City Hall. This, it will be 
remembered, was competed for last year, with the 
result that Messrs. Griffiths & Stoughton were chosen 
architects of the work. Notwithstanding this arrange- 
ment, the City Works Department invited several 
architects to unite in a new competition involving 
certain changes from the original plans, making, in 
fact, a new competition for thecupola. As a matter 
of professional etiquette, other architectsinvited to this 
competition refused to send in designs, so informin 
Commissioner Willis by letter. Messrs. Griffiths 
Stoughton, however, submit a modification of their 
accepted design ofa year ago, ‘‘ amended to satisfy 
the new conditions of size, material, and cost, and 
preserving the general character of the one already 
approved.” The matter is now before the Mayor, 
and Commissioner Willis will not act in the matter 
until he has the Mayor's views.—Architecture and 
Building. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

STUDENT’s CoLUMN.—In consequence of the 
pressure of other matter this week, we are compelled 
to hold over our Student's Column article until next 
week, when two instalments will be given. 

GLAZED BRICKS, — Messrs. Stanley Bros., of 
Nuneaton, send us a sheet of representations of 
their coloured glazed bricks, showing twenty-four 
varieties of colour in which these bri are made. 
We do not, from an architectural point of view, 
approve of what are called the ‘‘granite glazed 
bricks,” which are mottled bricks intended appa- 
rently to imitate granite surface; at all events the 
makers would better recommend them to architects 
by dropping the word ‘ ite,” so as to avoid the 
idea that they are an imitation of another material. 
Apart from this the mottled surface may be of value 
in giving contrast with the smooth surfaces of 
the other type of bricks. There is enough in this 
collection of bricks to place a very large range of 
colour in the hands of architects, for constructive 
polychromy in facing-bricks, and we only wish these 
opportunities were made more use of than they are 
in London, where we much want both colour and 
washable material in the fagades of our streets. 

Lonpon BOARD ScHOoL Work.—We are 





asked to mention that the annual exhibition of 


drawings, needlework, designing in paper and 
colour, modelling in clayand cardboard, woodwork, 
cookery, laundry-work, and kindergarten executed 
in the various schools of the School Board for 
London, will be held at the ‘‘ Hugh Myddelton” 
School, 'St. James’ Walk, Clerkenwell Green, E.C., 
from Friday, July 17, to Wednesday, July 22 
(Sunday excluded) from 12 o'clock noon to 9 o'clock 

.™. exhibition will be — by General 

oberly (Vice-Chairman of the d)on Friday, 
July 17, at 12 o'clock. Demonstration lessons 
in cookery, laundry-work, and needlework will be 
given each day. Admission to the exhibition, and 
demonstration lessons will be entirely free, and the 
members of the School Board for London hope that 
the ratepayers of London will avail themselves of 
this opportunity of seeing specimens of the work 
being done in their schools. 

LONDON WATER SupPpLy.—The Hybrid Com- 
mittee, presided over by Sir J. Pease, which has 
been sitting for twenty-seven days to consider the 
London water companies’ Bills, has presented a 
special report to the House. The Committee report 


has | that song, “Sorte had before them the Bills of the 


Chelsea Water Company and the Lambeth Water 
Company, the Staines Reservoirs Bill, the New 
River Water Company's Bill, and the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Bill. They say that they have 
passed the 1 sacecrnmegd the first four Bills, making 
extensive alterations in clauses, and in the case of 
the Staines Reservoirs Bill considerably amend- 
ing the preamble. They found the preamble 
Southwark and Vauxhall Bill was not 











































proved, In dealing with these four Bills the Com- 


ted no powers for works, or 
acquisition of land which could be with 
out detriment to the public interest. evidence 

t before the Committee shows that no 
ores new source of water supply for the constantly 
increasing needs of the metropolis could be made 
available within thirteen or fourteen years from now, 
and consequently the needs of the population for at 
least that period must be for, and as the 
present powers of supply of some of wochcenee ror 
will during that period become exhausted, their 
storage is inadequate, provision for further supply 
and storage of water must in the public interest be 
made, A population of no less than 3,863,566 
derive their water supply from the companies whose 
Bills have been before the Committee. ith regard 
to the further provision of water, a suggestion was 
made that the present outlay on storage reservoirs 
might be avoided by giving the companies er to 
take more water in cases of the 
Thames, which was rejected by the Cienslees on the 
ground that it would aggravate the evils of deficient 
storage. The Committee further points out that 
the present position of the London water supplies is 
not in accordance with the public interest. 

Tue Propos—eD NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, — 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, of State for 
War, gave evidence on the oth inst. the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, which is 
dealing with the Government Offices ae ageaoen 
of Sites) Bill. Mr. Akers-Douglas, Com- 
missioner of Works, was in the chair, In answer to 
the Chairman, Lord Lansdowne said that the pre- 
sent accommodation at the War Office was most un- 
satisfactory, partly owing to the fact that thedifferent 

ments were so scattered, and partly to the un- 
suitability of the main structure. The main office 
was at present accommodated, partly in Pall-mall 
and partly in Winchester-house. The department 
of the Inspector-General of Fortifications was 
lodged partly at the Horse Guards and partly in two 
houses in Craig's-court,. The department of the 
Director - General of Military Intelligence was 
lodged partly in two houses in Queen Anne’s- 
gate and partly in Carteret-Street. The offices 
of the Army Medical Staff were in Victoria-street, 
of the Inspector-General of Remounts in Parliament- 
street, and of the Director-General of the Army 
Veterinary Department in King-street. In these 
various buildings the War Department had 440 
rooms occupied by something like 1,140 persons. 
Have you any idea of how many rooms would be 
required?—About 389. Of these 256 would bz 
occupied by the officials and 133 would be used for 
the custody of documents. With regard to the 
latter, the Record Office is ready to help us toa 
certain extent, but we find they cannot do very 
much for us. They are ready to take the 
older documents, but there is a great mass of 
recent documents for which we have to find 
room. I think it is most desirable that the 
War Office should be housed as close as 
possible to the Admiralty. I should be inclined to 
say that they are all three good sites. The Downing- 
street site, on the face of it, is an extremely attractive 
site, but I believe it is now partly occupied by other 
offices, and I understand that before the War Office 
could be accommodated there accommodation would 
have to be found elsewhere for those other offices. 
I should say that the Great George-street site was a 
very excellent site, so far as proximity to the Houses 
of Parliament is concerned ; but I should think it 
is quite as far from the Admiralty as the present 
offices. The Carrington House site seems to be in 
every way convenient. It hasan excellent frontage, 
it is close to the Admiralty. I should, therefore, 
ive my preference to the Carrington House site. — 
uperintendent Baird, of Scotland-yard, who said 
he had for a long time controlled the traffic in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Westminster, gave 
evidence as to the best way of arranging the pro- 
posed widening of Parliament-street for the purposes 
of facilitating the traffic. The block in the traffic 
at that point was very bad, and he was certainly in 
favour of any proposal that would get rid of it. The 
proposed widening of Parliament-street would ease 
the traffic considerably. — Mr, Taylor, Chief 
Surveyor to the Office of Works, was then recalled 
and went further into the details of his scheme, 
putting in some further plans and drawings, 

A NEW PROMENADE FOR SHEFFIELD. — The 
Sheffield Corporation sanctioned on the 8th inst. the 
Eee for 6,000/. of 42 acres of land, known as 

Vhiteley Woods. These woods are a continuation of 
Endcliffe Woods, and together they constitute a large 
part of the Porter Valley, For generations it was a 
Scene of busy industry, there being at frequent 
intervals, all up the valley, grinding wheels, with 
dams of water to turn the machinery. Some years 
ago the Corporation purchased the Endcliffe Woods. 
_ of ey gS a turned into a bathing 
pool, anot is or boati 
third is stocked with swans, ducke ke” 

BUILDING By-LAWs AT LEVENSHULME, LANCA- 


mittee have 


infringing one of the Council's by-la i 
certain houses to be occupied before being cortitek 
Mr. Jepson, surveyor to the District Council, said 
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was fequested on the rrth inst. to inspect the 
ptr dir. houses. He bad previously drawn the 
's attention to the breach of the by-law. 
He found the houses were unfinished. No certificate 
had given that the houses were fit for habita- 
prota defendant said he saw Mr. Jepson, and 
undertook, if given till the following Monday, to 
comply with the Council's requirements. He did 
not expect the Council would be so strict with 
regard to a certificate. He had built twenty-seven 
houses before, and had no trouble with regard to 
them. Mr. Hardicker said the Council pressed for 
a penalty in this case from the 15th June. It was 
necessary to make an example. The Stipendiary 
Magistrate :"Is the summons for a continuous 
offence? Mr. Hardicker said the information he 
laid was that the offence was committed on the 15th, 
and had been continuous from that date. The 
istrate said it was an important by-law, and 
ought to be observed. The peisons responsible for 
the health of the district were the District Council. 
The defendant was fined s/. and costs. 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY IN MANCHESTER.—Mr. 
Rienzi Walton, Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry on the 2nd inst., in the Lord Mayor's 
Parlour at the Town Hall, age an application by 
the Corporation for power to ‘Ow 250,000/. for 
the purposes of their gas undertaking and_100,000/. 
for purposes of electric lighting. Mr. G. E. Steven. 
son, Gas to the Corporation; Mr. W. C. 
Waddington, Superintendent of Gas Mains; and 
Mr. Corbet Woodall, Consulting Gas Engineer, 
London, gave details of the proposed expenditure. 
The application in regard to the proposed loan for 
electric lighting purposes was next taken. Mr. Alder- 
man Higginbottom, Chairman of the Electric Light 
Sub-committee of the Gas Committee, stated that the 
electric works were originally laid down by Dr. John 
Hopkinson, and the system in use was the five-wire 
direct current continuous, under the Westinghouse 
patents. All the later extensions had been carried 
out by the present resident engineer, Mr. Wording- 
ham. The total money borrowed up to date was 
250,000/,, and the whole of it had been expended in 
the construction of various works and machinery and 

ins, inaccordance with the details given at former 
inquiries. The demand for the electric current had 
been so and was continuing at such a great 
rate that it was absolutely necessary to increase the 
plant and mains to meet the further demand. In 
1893 the number of consumers was 82, and in June, 
1896, it had increased to 1,216.. The number of 
lamps in 1893 was 8,000, and in June, 2896, it had 
reached 109,636. About 7,100 lamps were still wait- 
ing connexion, which would bring up the total to 
116,700 lamps. Even with the proposed extensions, 
the capacity of the electric station was only equal to 
136,000 lamps, so that only 19,300 lamps had to be 
added in order to exhaust the capacity of the present 
works, The Board of Trade had just given their 
consent to the area of su being extended to the 
whole area of the city anchester; a distance of 
seven and one-third miles from north to south and 
of five miles from east to west, or an area of twenty 
and one-sixth square miles. It was quite evident 
that at an early date large extensions, or else a new 
Station upon another site, would have to be begun to 
cope with the ever-growing demand for electric 
current for lighting, motive, and other a 
The works, from a financial point of view, had been 
@ great success, Mr. C. H. Wordingham, Chief 
Electrical Engineer to the Corporation, also gave 
evidence. At the close of the inquiry the inspector 
visited the sites of the proposed works. 

THe East-EnpD DwELiincs ComPANy. — We 
are informed that the directors of this company 
have declared interim dividends for the half-year 
ending June 30 last at the rate of 4/. per cent. per 
annum on the Preference shares, and at the rate of 
Si. per cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares, 
both payable on the 16th inst. It is gratifying to 
have this evidence that a company for the erection 
of dwellings for the poorer classes can make the 
enterprise remunerative. 

New TRAMWAY, BLACKPOOL.—A new line of 
tramways was formally opened last Saturday upon 
which it is proposed to run cars driven by coal gas. 
This line extends from Blackpool through St. Anne's 
to Lytham. It is the invention of the late Herr 
Librig, of Dresden, says ithe Daddy Chronicle, and 
it has been improved and made a commercial success 
by Mr. sek, ot tie firm of Crossley & Res id oy 
engine of the ‘' Otto”’ type is placed under the car, 
the gas for which is hind and carried in 
cylinders. The inventor claimed that it is consider- 
ably cheaper than the cheapest form of electric 
traction. The total cost of working per 
mile (exclusive: of the upkeep of the per- 
Manent way) comes out at a2}d, inst 
344. per mile for electric traction, or per 

for horse traction. The cars weign about 
Seven tons ; they are exactly like ordinary cars in 
appearance, and the machinery is not seen when 
they are in motion. They can be stopped, when 
going at the rate of eight miles an hour, in their 
own length, and the driver can regulate the speed. 

_8a8 is compressed in stations at each end of 
the line, and sufficient for miles can be taken 
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feet, the cost of gas per mile is under a penny. Two 
lines worked by the system are now pe 
Operation at Dresden and at Dessau. 
SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT, —The Sunbury- 
on-Thames Urban District Council have appointed 


Mr. Harold F. Coales, assistant to Mr. John Anstie, 
C.E., as their Surveyor. 





Diet at 
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CAPITAL AND LABOOR. 

THE STRIKE IN THE DUBLIN BUILDING TRADE. 
—It is stated that a further effort is being made to 
effect a settlement of the building trade dispute in 
Dublin, Some time ago terms agreed upon by the 
masters were submitted to the carpenters and joiners 
at an aggregate meeting of the men held in the 
Mechanics’ Institutes. The substance of these 
terms was—that for nine months of the year 36s. 
per week of fifty-four hours was to be paid, and tnat 
for the six weeks before and after Christmas the 
wages were to be regulated at 8}d. per hour for weeks 
of torty-five hours. ‘The claim of the men is for 
36s. per week of fifty-four hours all the year round, 
so that the only difference between masters and 
employees is in reference to the periods before and 
after Christmas. At the meeting above referred to 
the masters’ offer was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority by open voting. It is now stated that the 
local executive of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Association are now taking a ballot vote from each 
of the branches into which the Association is divided 
on the same issue. Upon the result of this, much, 
if not indeed everything, in connexion with the 
settlement of the strike will depend —The result of 
the vote is now made known, and the offer of 
the employers has been rejected by a substantial 
majority. 


—_ 
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LEGAL, 
A BUILDING CONTRACT WITH A 
CORPORATION : 
POINT UNDER THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
ACT, 1882, 


THE case of Davis v. Roberts came before a 
Divisional Court of Queen's Bench, composed of 
Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Lawrance, cn 


*titioner and the respondent contested one of the 
Nards of the Borough of Plymouth at the last 
Municipal Election. It appeared that the respon- 
dent was elected, but the petitioner claimed that he 
was disqualified on the ground that he had a con- 
tract with the Corporation for the erection of a 
market building. Although the work in regard to 
the erection of the building had been completed and 
the respondent's men withdrawn, the respondeat was 
still bound to keep the building in repair for nine 
months after the completion of the contract. It 
was admitted that this disqualified him, but on his 
behalf a claim made by the petitioner to the seat was 
resisted. This claim, however, was abandoned. 

Their Lordships ultimately gave judgment for the 
petitioner in regard to the disqualification, with 
costs, and judgment for the respondent in respect 
of the claim to the seat, also with costs. 

Mr. Duke appeared as counsel for the petitioner, 
and Mr. Day tor the respondent. 





BREACH OF BUILDING BY-LAWS AT 
BARNSLEY. 


On the 1st inst., at the Barnsley West Riding 
Police-court, a case was heard in which Charles 
Wray, Barnsley, an alderman of the Borough, was 
charged upon information laid by Arthur John 
Shaker, Surveyor of the Barnsley Rural District 
Council, that he erected certain buildings within six 
months past without having provided damp courses 
in all the walls according to by-law No.17. Mr.C. J. 
A. Tyas, clerk to the Authority, prosecuted, and Mr. 
Alexander, barrister (instructed by Mr. James Gray, 
solicitor), represented the defendant. Mr. Tyas read 
the by-law named, remarking that it was provided 
that damp courses should be laid in the walls no 
higher than six inches from the ground. In Decem- 
ber last Mr. G. H. Gray, for Mr. Wray, submitted 

lans for the erection o! twelve houses at Cudworth, 
but they were never passed. Mr, Gray, however, 
ed to build the houses. Six of them were 

fully roofed, and the remainder were nearly com- 
pleted. Towards the end of May Mr. Gray gave 
notice, pursuant to the by-law, that one of the houses 
was ready for occupation, and the notice was handed 
to the surveyor, who inspected the houses on May 
30, and found the house already occupied. Six 
of the houses were roofed and, of course, the walls 
built up, but in the other walls not covered in he 
sew there were no damp courses. In the other 
houses the other walls were built to a height of 
4 ft, 6 in., and of course it was impossible to 
properly place the damp courses. The contractor 
at the work made a statement to Mr, Shaker, 
who reported the matter to the Council, and 
the summons was taken out. In order to give Mr. 
Wray an opportunity of complying with the by-laws 
in the unfinished houses, he wrote to Mr. Gray, the 
agent of Mr. Wray, on June 13, pointing out that 
law No. 17 was not being complied with, and 
calling attention to ventilators under by-law 

No. 58. He requested that the requirements be met 





Monday last, it being a case in which both the] & 





within a few days or proceedings would be taken. 
He received a letter, dated June 13, from Mr. 
G, H. Gray, contending that by-law No. 17 was 
being complied with, and proper courses had 
been put in, and the by-law regarding the venti- 
lators had been complied with. The plans were 
submitted on September 19, 1895, and not hearing 
anything ke presumed they were passed. Upon 
that denial that the houses were without damp 
courses the surveyor again visited the buildings, and 
the internal walls wece still without any damp courses. 
A further letter was received on bebalf of Mr. Wray 
from Mr. Jas. Gray, solicitor, stating he desired to 
Carry out the by-laws, and complaining that he had 
not had sufficient time owing to the delay in Mr. 
Wray receiving the letter from his agent. However, 
there was the denial of any breach of by-laws, and 
there was no alternative but to take proceedings. 
Since that time a substitute had been put into the 
walls for damp courses, but he contended there had 
been a breach of the by-laws, Evidence was given 
by Mr. Shaker in support of this statement. The 
defence was that it was not usual to place damp 
courses in the internal walls and the by-law had been 
complied with in regard to external walls as shown 
on the plan. 

The Bench held the by-law had been broken, but 
this being the first case they would only impose a 
light fine of 203, and costs. 





—_ 
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MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Juty 18. 


Northern Architectural Association.—Visit to Bishop 
Auckland. 


Tuurspay, Jury 23. 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — Annual General 
Meeting. 3 p.m. 
Saturpay, Jury 25. 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Soc rety. Excursion 


to Buckland Abbey. Leaving Plymouth Station (G.W.R.) 
1.50 p.m. 





RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
11,570.— MACHINES FOR PLANING AND CuTTING St NE, 
C.: 8. Johnson.—In ordinary stone planing or cutting 
machines it is usual to cause the stone, & -, to be fed or 
moved towards the cutter, while the latter remains 
Stationary. In contradistinction to this method, the 
patentee causes the cutting tool to move by mounting the 








box which carries the same upon bearings, carried by a 
sliding arm, on which the bearings are so arranged as to 
oscillate, or slightly revolve. This sliding arm (supported 
by a bed-plate) is caused to slide or reciprocate by any 
suitable crank or other mec ism, and the bed-plate 
swivelled upon a saddle capable of sliding ; longitudinal 
, a. } } ; 
and lateral motion both being thus obt 3 


11,923.—Brick Presses: /. Srocks.—This invention 
consists of improvements in brick and such like presses, 
by the addition of parts whereby the press is converted 
virtually into a double one in most of the working parts, 
so that the back stroke, which is always necessary in 
existing presses, may be utilised to form, or prepare to 
form, another brick, 

13,275.—HANGING Winpow-sasHes: H. | aughan. 
In order to permit of the cleaning and repairing of both 
top and bottom sashes from the interior of the room, 
patentee carries sash cords to the bottom of sashes, and 


secures them there by suitable fasteners. He also cuts 
away a strip down the outer sides of the sashes where the 
cords run, thus allowing the sashes to be pulled forward 


from the top, the sashes thus swinging on the cord secured 
on bottom of sash. Studs are fixed on each side of sash- 
frame near the bottom, which act as pivots. 

5,234.—CHIMNEY-POTS AND VeNTILATING CowLs: 
J. H. Greenwood,—The essence of this invention is the 
adoption of a chimney-pot cowl, or ventilator, made in 
two or more parts, so that they can be fitted together one 
above another to the height required. Patentee also 
claims the construction and shape of a loose skirt or hood, 
in addition to the tubes made in the sides of chimney-pots 
and the hke now in use. 

5,581.—Casement Stay: C. A. Richartz.—Consists 
in adapting a thumb-screw to the ordinary coutimental 
quadrantal casement stay, so that it can be locked to hold 
or fix the casement to any opening. _ 

7,576. — Reruse-ConsuminG CookinG RAncgs, 
Domestic Frrepcaces, &c.: C. Christvras.—Invention 
has for object to convert firegrates, &c., into refuse annihi- 
lators, and to facilitate the combustion of slack, coal, 
embers, coke, and other fuel for heating purposes. To 
effect this the patentee employs a suspended baffle arch, 
plate, or equivalent cross-wise, intersecting a part of the 
firegrate, in its lower edge coming within a short distance 
of the bottom of the grate. By employing such a suspended 
arch atthe back or other part of the fireplace, the sard fire- 
place is divided into two chambers having access to each 
other by the passage under the said suspended plate. By 
this expedient the combustion of refuse, slack, or poor fuel 
is vigorously effected, so that smoke is prevented in con 
e of the fuel being perfectly consumed. 





sf OEE »wSTRUCTION OF ButLDinGs: /. 7. Wiisen.— 
The invention relates to the construction of buildings in 
which iron or steel frames are employed, and provides an 
improved means of connecting such parts. The method 
comprises 2 column or support with a number of beams or 


girders mounted thereon or connected thereto. Upon this 
another column is superposed, which is provided with 
vertical slots in its base, into which the ends of the said 
beams and girders pass. The lower column is provided 
with a vertical projection at its summit, which fits into a 
corresponding opening in the base of the upper column. 
The application of this principle to several modifications is 
also covered by the patent. 

9,36t.-EarTH Ciosets: df, . Adams.—In place of 
the ordinary wood framing of closets, patentee forms 
the casing of sheet iron with a curved front and hinged 
wooden seat. Behind and above is placed the hopper to 
contain dry earth or other dec provided with a 
jever to actuate shoot for ejecting into soil-pan <A 
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CONTRACTS—Continued, 






































ieeeliiastin 
Designs Forma of Tender, &, 
' of Work or Materials. By whom Required. to be 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, x1 Natare Supe delivered. 
eae NY me UDC. ccc Rees, , 
© few City Hall .......-0css000 sessses Belfast Corporation .. 3002. to be divided .,...... No date Laying Water Piper, Rb...seeeeeeerree! Tredeg Tepes Enginee | 
ence x a STS | Newport pbrecce nae | July 27 
CONTRACTS. Pry na at Infirmary....-. ‘| Croydon Toleds snnvic] % Weak ie tacit | 
veee suheansepe «| de, 
Tenders 5 A't went DO, . | R. Martin, Council Om = 
j Forms of Tender, &e, *Granite, Steam fier, "nd Beater: -| ot | artin, ces 
Rature of Work or Materials. §§©§ By whom Required. to be eee aes, | Witabiedon U_D.C. .. | Burveyor's Office, 
Bapplied by i delivered. *Making-up Roads puenese wan, Wimbi len, av... és. 
i OQ raMIte nc cccccccesede ss weeeevsceness | Bton U.D.C,....04000- . 5 4, Park- 
| H * ndsor 
oWrought-Lron Fencing...» -seese-e-) Beckenbaun UDC. + JA Angell, Council’ suly 20 || Alterations (Iaternu) to Intxmary ..| Whitechapel Union .. |B 5. Seen Wie oe 
*Residence, Nurses’ and Porters’ Lodge City of Londen Union y how g | Infirmary, | an *Engine and Boiler House ............, Bufleld U. D.C. ssvees Esse i 
Paving ....0.00s+++-008 ee ., Tottenham U.D.C..... | P. E. Mi 71, Highs Joint B a’ 7 ‘cccbé | y 
ng road, Tottenham July 21 Erection of Hospital, Roadways, &c. | Brighonee 3 o a6: | Sep aller, Arc ae 
Urinals ...... eee monet do. do. i : 
enbbtinun te Wiskiiouns St. Marylebone Guar, A a Sool, Goeth i Arylum Laundry Extension.......... Barony Parish Council | Pt egy « Festin, 34 | ae. 
Fall rex ae . - ® Workhouse West Ham Union - |r J. sturdy, Union Offices; do, 
Factory ......cccceresess-osevecesse, Culm Valley Dairy Co, | 8, Dobell Asehinest, Queen “ storting Ofiem Mughy sor ssa be aia ia. Work Ff Whitenailp 8 dey 21 
of Read ....../ Long Ashton R.D.C. J. Hawkins, Surveyor, 167 | “Laundry Lift.. ....... se sssecessese.) Weatnineter Union . . Waldram Mis 
By iige and Alteration © o rnd . Drictet a. Dediioghemc. { Charing | ra 
Seema Gales ee ee re Pipe Sewer .....0.+ “Rewtenafal! Corp... HA. Cutler, Bore! ‘Surv. Aug. 1 
*Repairs to Koad .....+. eceseeevessses Croydon Boro’ Council Rest —e-, Office, MWEWORO .. o. bs bocce Liendaff R.D.C. ...... w. srg cenre | io 8 
OWR FAM nw caw ene . ** 
*Alterations to Registrar's Office ...... Hackney Union ...... F. fi Coles, heey? Union i ae Rlectric Lighting .......- oneeseges by apes Lunatic + J. Phillis 61, Royal- | te. 
ces, Homerton, N.B. ie SR ee Be ae a cece : avenue, Belfast .....- 
Water Bupply........cececeres .| Congleton R.D.C. ....) W. Wyse. Engineer, Al! a *Brection of Church ......00..<sesee0e Comumittes @t. Atban's % Guven, OB Warten os 
Water Wains .......... ee +++ 8t. German's R.D.C... vw. Cleverten, Ulerk. 4, Street Works, Public Urinal, a .... Seaford U.D.C. ...... B. A. Miller, Surv. 3, | ms 
Buckland-terr. Plymeutn | de. ope ee cates 
Pupply of Sutenge and Paving = eile paki “i Tar Paving ........sccscevessceves ++», Wanstead Offices, +] ‘nent 
Materiais .. Se bleukaacs eywood Cor on James Diggle, Boro’ . i 
ieaale peain Pipes... ekadesqunes sea | Gorton Yar, entices are aoe , Clerk, Town a School Fittings ...... sored urs reenees Plymouth Sch. Board * Chandler Cok, Clerk | Ang. 2 
a OM ene ene } t 
Alterations, Asylum Infirmary ..... | Lancashire Asy. Bd... Grayson & Ould, Areht, ai, *Reconstruction of Bridge ....... sees. St. Pancras Vestry... “Thomas & His 5 1, Vie- | phi 
Reconstructing Drainage | sretropeliten Anpteme | ¥D Moin Rorfaik Mouse ~~ Painting ..ccc ecocessreeeresesene | Cardiff School Board..|J, J. Jackeon, Clerk. | . 
Bee gaimemane ay Tae - Norfolk-street, W : do. i Howard. “gardens, _Caraitt | We date 
CGrapite ...ccccccccccsssccssscecoees Kingston - on - Thames a eee 
Corporation +e | Boro’ Burveyor ... ....+, do, 


Paving Works, ac. Southowram U.D. ¢ 


ee ee meee weeeeeree 


| Boro’ Burveyor .. 
W. H. D. Horsfal!, Sur- 
veyor, Harrison-rd. Halifax de, 


PU BLIC ‘APPOINTMENTS. 








*Casual Wards, Gt. Malvern .......... Upton-on-Severn Union A OC. Baker, Whithrooae, i Applica- 
Gt. Malvern .....++- July 24 Ratare of Appointment, | By whom Advertised. Salary. dems te 
*Alterations, &c to Laundry.......... ee yacares a7 J. W. Lees, The Asylum, Pie i be tn 
dupuckeeneun | July i 
*dond ...... pidcatetoepensce Gaecnasnee Hendon UDc. 8. 8 Grimley, Public 
Offices, Hendon .....,.. do, *Clerk of Works.. epesenesi! | Wakefield Union ... | 3 10s. per week.......... July 24 
from Staircases ........+seee0ee0-es-) Bishop's Stortford Un. Master of W.irkhouse .... do, * Borough Burveyor and Engineer «++ | Darwen Corporation. 300/. perannum .....+., July 2 








feature of this invention is that the liftable seat permits of | 
easy removal of the soil-pan. 

8,561.—Drain Storrers: A. W. Bullen —In drain 
stoppers of the kind in which an elastic ring is compressed 
between two discs so as to be expanded against the inside 
of main, by this invention an inner disc is provided with an 
pening near its circumference. An opening communi- 
cates with the atmosphere by means of a tube extending | 
from the said inner ‘disc through the outer disc, the tube | 
being furnished with a stopcock, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
June 29.—14,321, A. Schiml and J. Schwaneugel, Stove | 


Pipes or Flaues.—s4,326, H. Williams, Lavatory Wash- Gray's Inn-rd.—17, 18, and 19, Verulam-st., f, r. 


basin Benches. —14,350, C. Christopherson, Giaz-ng Bars 
the Roofs of Green-houses, Railway Stations, &c. 
Locks. —14,428, | 


14,423. }. Moore and W. Lyman, Gravit 
H 


. Webster and R. Crawford, Manufacture of White | Putney.—Upper Richmond-rd., 


Lead.—14,430, F. Tugwell, Chimney- -pots for Preventing 


Wown-draught, &c.—14,468, H. Schulte, Fittings for the Chelsea.—Lot's- rd., 


Legs of Pieces of Furniture, 


Juty 1.—14,533, W. Birch, Latch or Fastening. for | Merton. High “st.y fig.r. od. 


June 30.—14 401, A. Cripps, Lever Bolting Lock.— | er —~T, Coliege-ter., u.t. 55% yrs., g.r. 10/., 


i 


Field Gates. —14,550, E. Christmas, Joints and Connexions. | 


—14,859, F. Habrich, Construction of Floors or Ceilings | 


of Buildings —14,596, K. Crocker, Securing the Joints of | 
Pipes used in Water!-cosets. 

Jury 2. — 14:60, G. Norris, Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings.—14,657, H. Lawson, Portable Houses or 
tures. —14,673, F. 
Burning Bricks, Tiles, Lime, &c. 

Suny 3-—14,744, T. Jones, Flushing of Water-closets, 


Jury 4 —14,789. T. Sumner, Wall Papers, &c.—14,805, 
A. Fielding, Construction of Potters’ Kilns. —14,828, 
Main, Interlocking Reversible Sectional Paving.—14,832, 
A. Rammage, Bridge Floors or Decking.—14,835, 
Berkel and J. Hamond, Artificial Wood and Rico for 
Building Purposes, &c 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


11,236, S. Allin, System of Sewer Ventilation and of | 
Utilization of Town Refuse. —11,302, A. Whittaker, Drains 
and Sewers, and Pipes therefor.—11,372, J. Shanks, Water- | 
closets.—11,4%9, H. Williams, Wash-stalis or Lavatories.— 


| 
| 


Struc- | 
Lehmann and P. Hohlsaat, Kilns for | 


} 


11,593, A. Swain, Guileys.—11,787, C. Losange, apparatus | 


for the Automatic Flushing or 
Water-closets.—11,847, J. Brindley, Tiles and Quarries.— 
11,872, D. Andrews, Disinfecting Gas escaping from | 


Cleansing of Privies or | 


sewers.—11,979, H. Jessop and L. Barnett, Wood-working | 


Machinery.—tz.193, H. Inwards, Self- adjusting Bracket 
for Outside Villa Sunblinds.—12,324, F. Price, Flushing 
Cisterns.—12.383, J. Hazlitt, Loc Leuhion or Securing Hold- 
fast Bolts.—12,458. Cc. Sabow, Ladder Scaffolding.— 


12,478. D. Briimmer, Portable Buildings. — 12,528, 
T. Fuller, Hanging of Window-sashes. —_ 12,5 
E. Chatham, Hand Braces or Tools for Driling 


Holes.—12,799, F. Sage, Stair Treads, &c.—12,848, A. 
Hocking, Waste or Slop Water - closets. — hig, 8, F. 
Lynde, Manhole Frames and Covers.—12 966, E. les- 
worth and E. Parkin, Tiles.—13,063, A. Pollard, Gautier 
Paint or Varnish Brushes, &e. 7% 138, T. Dove and T 
Jamieson, Ventilators, —13,199, E . Cox, Window Frames 
and Sash Pulleys therefor. 13,259, R. Wallwork and A. 

ells, Coating Surfaces with Paint, &c. —123,351, A. Back- 


nall, Roofing Tiles. — 3 mann, Deo 
Hinges and Locks, ashi i te : 


COMPLETE SPRCIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, : 
Open to opposition for two months. 
13,198, H. Akeroyd, Water. losets. — Boult, 
Slabs or Blocks for uilding. ana J, Ooi Sues 
Wi 


or Protectors for Sink 
Safety Flush Bolt for Do &e.—11,683, A. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
30.—_By Mumrorp & Bonp (at Thame). 


Haddeabaun, a Re Siceaeeas Field Estate,” 
sebibsnnbsbsdapresntanaksshe Phy utenbasainn £1,260 


Upper. Hotton, Suffolk.—Freehold piste com- 
prising 63a. 1r. 15p. . daseeae 480 
By Revnoios & Eason. 
| Stoke SNewlaanes. —36 and 63, Spencer-rd., ae 








OME Maan sce Sen icbciavinineniive<urencatiesestvisenstn 820 
By Cuapwick & Pivpitcu. 
Dei WMA sn trovnlccvduntivhakcasverstapeouicsanuediinonsies 
By Cuinnockx, Gatswortuy, & Co. 
scdbaesbhiiu seconded anoiiente ioe nactarigeeeasaabencn tes joo 
f.g.r. tood., rever- 
sion in 45 FFB. corsnenereresencnseareenrercsvenavsnnaeensens 5,650 
* Salopian Wharf,” area 
SUE Thay Ss ccesisesenspeeenn nis divapdubomibatucsbigaiat 3,980 
158., reversion in 
BE WOD  vshcsssiyuchnndnehsas Haudepbah skbdloanieiecbudenass 290 
High. ae f.g.r. 6/., reversion in 48 yrs. ... 200 
High-st., f.g.r 20/., reverSion if 57 YTS. .....2:-0++ 500 
Amelia-ter., f.g.r. Ghee neveesee in 65 yrs. asee 200 
17 and 18, High- st., ‘ 352. 770 
Nelson-grove, three shots of bui iding ‘and, area 
IRD U0: 5 Ch ce caccccandecnnie,. <estdenapieadies ecoenesse 260 
1, 2, and 3, Nelson-cottages, t $.ARl, BGs sckcssere 340 
New Malden. don walk, a plot of building 
dame; waren 29 fatty Ua Ge. os siueikcsonsecniiscckcacdecinad 100 


Norwood.—-Birkbeck- ~t 
Wi Ghose vgieice< saceo au sisetbesbidonned ceils capiscabionais 270 
By Desenuam, Trewson, & Co. 
City.—76, Bisho Specie -st. Within, u.t. 30 yrs., g-r. 
100/., Fr. 300: 


1,850 
35s noe ate Oe I ’ 


Without, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
BODE g Be GI, a sacveoninincrscicsscmabephaid baveseurhons 2,050 

Whitechapal. —18, Old Montague- st., Ut. 144 yrs., 
g.r. 17/. 108., r. 952. ; also a policy for 8o0f, 450 

Barnes. Chace rd., “The Sun Tavern” and 


3r. op., f., r. 125d. sscieih acvisldisiaedbibh sia siamdecha ae wae 9,60 
he eae two freehold shops and a house, r. 

ie. sash bbaphiaakonahhs den umbakinadeasebabadecdancuetnona tuetpae 1,050 

Riverside, * ‘The Bull’s Head” tavern, f.. r. 100d. yes 


Messrs. SpetmMan (at Norwich) 
Rereenien, &c., Norfolk. —Enclosures of land, 31 a. 


GOW 6 Fe aa vcsyats sep sevnevennenjudncyskipandceensaaseeas 3532 
st Roma Farm” 44.8. 26. 26p., f. coccccsccece = 
Two cottages and 1 216. 13 Pes fisecsssesccessseeneees 350 
Building sites and enclosures, 13 a. 1r. 19p ,f... 945 


** Dixon’s Farm,” 29 a. 3 r. 28 p., f. 
Enclosures of land, 248. ET, 23 Pry fo... erescee 
* Oak © feat Farm,” two cottages, oa 185 a or. 


Cin aciant.. 82 
eo ——— and enclosures, 27a. 3r. 18p., f.... 
E. Sworver & Sun (at Hitchin 


gg "Tene. ee shes "68 a.3r. 





* The ‘Lower Farm,” "70 | a2r. "33 5 ae Sree 5 nar 
*‘Hare-st. Farm,” 63a. 1r. 17p., ‘and c. sania 830 
Ardley. Herts.—A freehold enclosure, 6a. 21. 22 p. 100 


By Neasom & White (at Stratfo: d-on-A 
Ridford, "Warwick. — Tower Hill Farm,” po net ag 7,000 
Iimington, Warwick.—"‘ Wood Meadow Farm.” : 

CR. BR Big «sic ssetietecisi isiadibs by 


Four Cottages and enclosures, 3 a. 2 r. 17 p., f. ote 








By Herrer & Sons (at fh. 
Leeds,—213, Hyde Pk.-rd., f. . Bites wane 775 
By Morris & Prace ( (at t Nottis eam le 

Beeston, Notts.—Three enclosures of ottngha Ia, 
rie 2 oe Ph een isdeverckccehcg Mecersosseceoes 25797 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. see tse ask er ee transect ersrne ratin é@ xix. 





By Renpe.t & Symons (at 1 Sea 
Moretonhampstead, Devon,—fnclosures of iand, 


OR BE GO GF - ewesekeccsesdssahassicsnctenssocn £870 
By Gannon, —— & Sow (at Ipswich). 
Barham, Suffolk. — Farmhouse and enciosvres, 
9a. 3r. 8p, t: pdsthiapavccsdnknedgkarticeseba tibaleee si 400 
House and enclosure, oa, rr. 15 p., ©. ..see 100 


Claydon, Suffolk.— Enclosures of land, 13a. If. 39D. 4°7 
Ashfield, &c., Suffolk.— Freehold Windmill House 
and ‘enclosures, SEO OEE BO Biivercis sisasccucsstivads 500 


Otley, Suffolk.—Two Freehold Cottages and 
oa. rr. 24P buckets pepecalestnesckpees pri ct veliscssation 100 
By J- R. THornTon (at Brighton). 
Burgess Hill, Sussex.—Church-road, ‘‘ Freshfield 
House,” and 1 a. Gs CER Se vies sscsseisstaescscvces 1,695 
Crescent-rd., plots of building land, f................ 835 


By SLapE & Burtrer (at Blackwater), 
York Town, Surrey.—Main road, 4 freehold 
houses and 3 COMLAZES aoe seccsesererenrseeeeseeecees 570 


** Surrey House,” f. r. 604. . 1,000 
Yateley, Hants.—‘* Holly Hill. and enclosures 
38a. 92. © ve 2,685 
July 1. By ‘Torus & HARpING. 
Deptford.—67, "Deptford -green, f., e.r. 125/. ........ 1,200 
Brixton.—29 and 31, Sudborne- rd. +» Ut. Fo} yrs., "i 
WG Wiig We Whe ti ncctsinsicssssasssdcascictanicasacovoiaiite 525 
* 12, and 54, Branksome-td., u.t. 7o} yrs . s.r. 
(iiiipininsbihbonsevnon cha duatubacegehenvonabecieviwseseubs €35 


Wood Green.—1 0 % Frederick v lias. u.t. . os. ‘ 
g-r. gol. 108. ... Seca . 
hy i. J. “Bromusy. 
Forest Hill.—s7 and 59, Devonshire-rd., f............. 70§ 
137 and 139, Stanstead-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., sr 
187. 18s., r. rood...... inten 
By Fourser, "Price, “& Fu RBER. 
Stoke Newington.—115, Mildmay- rd., ut. §3 yrs., 
Wc EE Iii kona dive pcsticiccinss dincdessskbadecbasesacuesce 365 
By Water Hatt. 
Chiswick.—41, 43, and 45, Homefield-rd. , Bt. 933 
yrs., gr. 21d, er. r44l. tdi wbascsnvictdsocenenaesiaone 
y H. Scrvron. 
nang ‘ to 16, West Pembroke-pl., u.t. 14 
yTS., I ie seth niina bagbenionighcaiades as ankehpiics. sd cach 1,350 
Southwar 
u.t. 33 yrs., gr. WE 8. RM cei 
Homerton.-—-12 and 14, M Or oti, ., P. ard. ge, i; He 
By Frank founy & Co. 
Brighton.—Wilbury-rd.,  ‘‘ Melrose 
over one acre, f., r, ‘350d, 


1,510 


955 


Hall” and 








te Westies Sar 8 OB ance 5,500 
2, Victoria- mews, BE SEE SESE "joo 
Bethnal Green.—2, Elvin- “st., and I g.r. 257. 4, 
u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 27/., r. 40d. pest heeecunennsdcicctundeae 345 
Higiny. 3%, 33, and 35, Highbury-pk., £, r. 
sg a RES RE SEE IE OER 
Snaresbrook.— -—Chigwell-rd., &c., two freehold plots a. 
°o and jee 
By T. ‘Dewnu rst & Sons fat Preston). sited 
Penwortham, Lancs. — ‘Fir Tree Farm,” 
WO Re OR 0 is On ook eostsnscaeentee, abet na ak 1,600 
ree of Tand, cottages, &c., 3a. 1. } 
ss W igenn's Far,” Popp enn x Aeneid a 
“Pickering’s Farm," 17 a. ar. 26 520 
By W. N. Marc mane Poel at Blackburn). : 
Lower Darwen, ag —Freehold plot of land 
4 area 2 pe spun¥évisn stnbedsékGantmersoden <Lectiasie é 600 
respons el et 4 wes “ Newfield “House,” 
27, jist liens Too 
“ Higher ‘Gok’, Farm,” "88 a. ar. 16 p., f. wipsekoe’ ao 
y Messrs, Cones (at Herne B. 
Herne, Kent. r » Greenhill ” Farmhouse wal 12a. 
If. 20p., woreevensensouddocersesesoesnens sescoesenses 
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THE BUILDER. 
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Enclosures of land, 8a. oF. 30P., f........-...0600., 

By Messrs. Brower. (at Littleport). 
ittleport, bs.—Main-st., three shops and 
p Coy Be 14OLe sor erc0s asendeeesesesesereneseasnerss ne 


Wellington-st. 6 nnyside,” f., r. 30/ ........ 
Quayhili, Bcc., ‘three freehold houses and 2's. 
Victoriavet., six houses, shop, and cottage, c. 
Back-lane, homestead, two plots, yard, and 
premises, c. ...... Ga neeatesessosee diptbieces coves apis 
High-st., “ Hempfield House,” c......... aes 
Ely-rd., two cottages, plots, and enclosures, 19 a, 
BW. WE Drig Ci saccovinceas caedinsadbthetsebuses O66 ceesne 
Padnal, ps ta of land, 6a. rr. 17p.,c. .... 
Back-lane, &c., enclosures of land, 12a. or. 
Nf Dale. Bis ree RS ENE ee Bats deacs. 
The ‘Holmes, &c., enclosures of land, 23. 3r. 
90 Wig Os WINE Saccnropndonsenssbiadacssneapsote p 
By Lewis & Bapcock (on the Estate). 
Parton-on-S " beessseiiansaneesanne of land, 42 a. 
r. 9 Be weeneeweee Pewsee wa eeseearereseoesres sie reece 
- oe * Warner, Sarrrarp, & Wave (at 
Leicester). 
Botcheston, Leicester.—Freehold farmhouse and 
49a. OF. 27P. -+s.. Rsdondsbened cabobeosncess o bee 





Six freehold cottages, r. "390. ieadbis 
Cosby, ee: nclosures of la 
15 P-,t 


july 2.—By J. Hissaxn & Sons. 
Stoke Newington.—82, 84, and 86, Lordship-rd., 


f., vr. 1454. seneeresss 
Brentford, Middlesex.—158, High-street, f., ¢.r. 

mv" By W. B. Mason (at Windsor). 
Wexham, Bucks.—‘‘ The Old Rectory Farm,” 12., 


"By H. J. Cuerrins (at Bishop's Stortford), 
Stansted, Essex.—Enelosures of land and two 
cottages, 6a. 26. 4D.» f. .-....-+-- nabhnhiecsies siilosaaah 


rs! H. G. Martin (at Ely). 
Feltwell, Norfolk.—Freehold farm, comprising 
2134, tr. 


By Paxton & Hoxipay (at Banbury). 
Horley, Oxon.—Freehold farmhouse and 14a. 


3 Eo 2 De ror rcsvserseuseensers ss cesescser peserenseoesssseseee 
Enclosures and farm buildings, 64 a. 2 r. 35 p., 


By Epwin_ Evans (at Clapham Junction). 
Wandsworth.—1 to 7, Ventnor-ter., u.t. 98 yrs, 
i Ri nike niccdbidctseveeenminasennees 

3, Westow-ter., u.t., 97 yrs., gr. 7/., r. 322. 1... 
Wimbledon.—g to 16, Thurston-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., 
g.r. 242., r. 1872. 48. 
Battersea.—g8, Falcon-rd., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 42. 105. 
© SMEs sss-tsecrsconses sabes co cahadnesbesio ES ER 

10 and'r2, Atherton-st., u.t. 77 yrs., g-r. 10d, r. 


FOPRET ORE T ER Reenter e eee eenene neues 


9GE Me: acivdiucred sbbdciniinssinertcce Kenioe ona snanadins P 
76 to 86 (even), Longhedge-st., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 
op . 1980 e98..:....... ihadtens bush 
«9, Kerrison-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 5¢. 5s., €-r. 
SAE, MODS 5c: shinssscones dthie seduvedpescensseesonesebec dove 

By Marruew Mires (Mason's Hall Tavern). 
Southwark.—Tooley-st., the site of ‘The King 
of Prussia” public-house, u.t. 8: yrs., g-r. 


CODES: slicsinesdtnttien Whee cidabbevadsirnseets Siting devdenidoaes 
Halesworth, Suffolk.—‘t The Ange! Hotel,” f. 
By Wyatt & Son (at Chichester). 
North Mundham, Sussex.—An enclosure of land, 
with water-cress bed, 4 a. 2r. 35 p.,f. ..... 
Rumboldswhyke, Sussex.—Two encloses of land, 
38a. 2r. 31 p., £......0.. "EES Se 
By Tocanee & Son (at Forest Gate). 
Forest Gate.—Sherrard-rd., rg building plots, f. ... 
By Hancock & Sons (at St. Columb). 
St. Eval, Cornwall.—' Park Pentire Farm,” 168 a. 
“Tucker's Treire Farm,” and 125 a. 3 r. 12 p., f. 
By Stano.ey & Sons (at Wymondham). 
Wymondham, Norfolk.—Norwich-rd., ‘‘ Venetian 
Cottage” and two cottages adjoining, f., r. 
272. 16s, ; 
Damgate-st., three copyhold cottages ..-..... 
Farm in 4 


wyer's-lane, 21 a. 3 r. 3 p-, f. and c. 
By Cocxett & Henpgrson (at Woodford). 
Woodford Green.—Horn-lane, four building sites, 
about 12$ a, fosccscccenease pelidsiNdskigkchemsh-isvgunssonine 
" eS) E. Fercusson Tavior. : 
New Barnet, erts.—Lytton-rd., six freehold resi- 


GORENG; PFGE Be inivcissdbin vaictniaxcnsine piensa 
Kenalugton.e to 16 (even), St. Agnes-ter., f., r. 
bere Peer Litt etter Tree erry OP ease neeeersnceeres 
Ce ES AE SO 





11, Rutley Gardens, Ut. 72 yrs., g.r. 5é. ss 





By W. R. Mannine & Co. 
Wood Greon.<hlaleniraina Moteaamdencen u.t. 97 
YTS.» Zr. 204.) C.F. BBL. BS.......0necccnseverscteonensee 
i " By C. C. & T. Moor 
Commercial-rd., East.—35, 37, 39 and 41, Splidts- 
Stey fl, x, 2262. 4s. 
Bow.—35, La 


wrence-rd., u.t. 51 yrs. er 44, r. 302. 
Lisa 





amehouse.—134 to 144 (even), -St., f., r. 122d. 
GP) \ncsseinth Uabsulabiesk skis eaniitioncess <qussisenebiagictesd 
ae — and 40, Heath-st., f., r. 582. 10s. ...... 
10, King John-st., u.t. 474 yrs., gots 34. 198. ..-.. 
2a, NSt., ut. 87 yrs., gir. 34. 108, ......4..4 . 
9 Monteagle-st., u.t. 87 yrs., GoPro Be Bo sccnnscocess 


. Newson & Co. 
a Neuecen u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 62., 
Syden dower Gy uivaiiiaai — seteses 

olloway.— 30, 4 and 34, Hornsey-rd., f., r. 782 
Fulha: —7O, uriel-st., we Be |) AE RE sige Se 

Pre and 33, Kilmaine-rd., u.t. 82} yrs., 
we, Es Ble sencecicinnie es SE dbsatices siiillan paecoices 
Stoke Newi ston. —32, Albion-rd., f., r. 452....000... 
B By Stimson & Sons. 

3 se iy 48, Bishop's-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., 

EF. 216., Fy piibbeh thet ttle ttteiis tt eee 
98, Bishop's-rd., u.t. So} yrs., g.r. 6/., r. 307....... 


29, 3%, 33, and 35, Sherbrooke-rd 


éy Ut. Bo yrs., 
ie I, TION dicpnibiekinhvicen osseieh 
ny {Arlingford-rd., u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 21/., 


a pper Tulse Hill, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. r7/., er. 


Nontood.—56, $8, 60, and 6a; Denmarkerd.yf..... 
Bermondsey.—8, ‘Crucifix-lane, u.t. 71 yrs, §.r. 
Se Shy OF. B5OR oo... ccs, evasekexive deeshevedssoaseusceveree 
‘ ockwell.—, Dalyell-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., got 72. 75 


Bb veee *SETO ETE TOURER EME RES MRO eee Eee eee reneenneeeeeeee ene 





£580 | 


2,210 
525 


1,025 


1,606 


520 
7090 


1,230 
145 


5369 


1,325 


2,310 


1,400 
a8o 


200 


1,Q00 


w 
“ 
wa 


3,100 


475 


2,700 


775 


2,559 


1,38¢ 
335 


I,tro 


215 


10,660 





485. 


2,000 
355 
605 
410 
2t0 
225 
225 


425 
920 
185 


379 





| £100, 
| reasons.) 





Brixton.—so, Mordaunt-rd., u.t, 
Penge.—so, 52, and 54, Laurel-grove, f., r.8 3/. 188, 
mi By G. A. McDowatt. 
laistow.—22, Junction rd., f., r. 23/. 8s. ....... 
13, €5, and 17, Southern-rd., f., r. 6842, ara 
= By Weston & Sons. 
ppg hy. Angell-rd., u.t. 6< yrs., g.r. 12d... 
4°, a ome +4 Appach-rd., w.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 24/., 


3 yrs., g.r. gl. 


42, Burton-rd., u.t. 9f yrs., g.r. 7. r. 46d. and 
_. ByG. B. Hittiarp & Soxs. 
Hockley, Y ee The Vicarage Farm, 554. or. 
BD Dog Se Sescviessccinbcnt cic 
Two cottages and 9 a. or. 28 Wi Sasiece: 
** Hockley Hall Farm,” 106 rig z a2 p.,f. ...... 
Enclosures of land, rat a. 2 r. 7 p.. f. aGaccapoten 
Z By J. Hissarp & Sons. 
Stepney.—-1, 4, 7, 12, 20, 26, and 23, Antcliff-st., 
u.t. 32 oo a nen aes Sy Ws icsnisinscadssome 
2, 5, and g, Newhbold-st. -t. 32 yrs. 
to/. 108,, cae iets aematle oi Seach Bes dear 
15, Newbold-st., u.t. 34} yrs., gr. 42., ¥. 262... 
34, Bromehead-st., u.t. 344 yrs., g.r. 4d, r. 262... 
3 and 16, Bromehead-st. , U.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 
7/. t08., r. $4/. 


Bow.—44 to s6 (even), Candy-st., f., r. 1272. 8s. ... 
sag I to 15 (odd), Temple Mills-lane, f., r. 
I 


Clapton.—ro to 16, 22 to 34 (even), Mayold-rd., 
} scotis wa en | ORE ALES, ST 
Hornsey.—6s, 67, 71, 73, and 75, Hornsey Park- 
. rd., Ut. Br yrs., gr. Od., Fe 226Le ceccececsnecsocece 
Mile End.—s2, Grafton-st., u.t. 53 YrS., g.r. 42., 
We SRidheseccasaS. ; pass ceattianashnres j 
Bow.—82, St. Paul’s-rd., u.t, 7 yrYs., g.r. 5/. 
Be Bisvcutecceedbeansddians syiow is 
15, Caxton-st., u.t. 54 yrsepg.r. 4. 105s, €.F. 344.5 


$23 
75° 
685 
1,000 


760 


780 
305 
1,620 
995 
1,475 
640 
200 
200 
400 


1,250 


820 


1,030 
3% 


300 
230 


(Contractions used im these Lists.—F.g.r. tor freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


Be race ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent, r. for 


lor freehold; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e. 


rent ; 
r. for 


rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
leeupetak dereineee bain cen: emer eens ny Be 
’ 


evn: 


ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 














DAGENHAM (Essex).—For 


the erection of asmail-pox 


hos 
pital. in the village of Dagenham, in the county of Essex. Mr. 
Engineer and 


Lewis Ang Borou 
= Compas _ en 
MOND 60 dc ccbicccccbdlene £11.971 | Geegar & Son*.......... 
11,860 | * Accepted. 
[Architect's estimate, £12,200. } 





EASINGWOLD, — For the construction of covered 


Architect to the West 


service 


mop and other waterworks, for the Rural District Council. 


Messrs. Fairbank & Son, C.E.. 19 Lendal, “~ 
Henry Roberts ..... £i "6 mene 
Alfred Bolton........ 


red 86 6 P eece 
I. C, Comnfooth 7 4| Parker & Sharpe 


729 13 0} Thomas Bell. 


694 11 6 





GRIMSBY 
Allison & Co. Mr. 


Grimsby :— 7 . Frost, architect, Victor. 


-street, 


£789 9 6| C. B. Williamson & Co. £667 3 6 
654 13 2 


—For additions to saw-mill, Victor-street, for Messrs. 
G. W 


Hewins & Goodhand “£245 12 | Wilkinson & Houghtonf210 o o 


J. Thompson & Sons 23t 0 o| Jen & Lewis* 
* Accepted. 


apig 6 


HOVE (Sussex).—Accepted for the execution of paving and 


other works, Station-road :— 


J. Parsons & Sons, 118, Church-toad, Hove ........ one L245 





ILKESTON.—For the construction of sewage disposal 
Potters Lock and Galiow’s Inn, for the Town Councu, 
hulfoed, engineer, Town Hall, likeston, (Quantities by Mr. 
ves, C.E.-— 


works, 


Mr. H. J. 


E, 


C. A. Walker ...... £2,627 10 2|R. Holmes ........ £2.26 1 6 
W. E. Shaw........ 2.997 17 11| Peter Newton, 
John Manners.,.... 2422121] Derby® .......... 2,133 gao 
for Gas Engines and Pumps. 
E. L. Gowthorze® ... errs <  s m | 


"© Accepted. ""” 





JARROW.—For laying cement footpaths, Dee-street, Salem- 
Street, &c., for the Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. Petree, 
Borough Surveyor, Grange-road, J arrow :— 

Geo. Maughan ......£182 7 10] Jno. Adams.......... £16 44 3 


Thos. Coltyhan ...... ws 8 si 





LONDON.—For the construction of und erground conveniences, 
Pancras-road. for the St. Pancras Vestry. Mr. W. N. Blair, C.E., 


Vestry Hall, St. Pancras. N. W. :— 


MMII su soccnucsnnan £3462 ofC. Killingback & Co, 
Finch & Co. ........00 3277 © Camden Town®...... £2 
Ballard & Co........06 2,979 © * Accepted. 





























977 29 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued ). 
Guauheant, 3.G. Satin, Forto Rico o/o/7 o/1/6 | 1 ONDON.—For the erection of ceutral public library, Finchley. 
ton Se/o ofo/o Walnut, Italian .. o/o/3 o/c/7 road, tor the Vestry of St. John, Hampstead. Mr. A. S. Tayler, 
Teak, E.I. ..load r1/ofo 16/0/0 TALS. ea Sore g SedecE ne ~ ner naa 
. - architect, 2, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by 
> base — Tron—Pig, in Scot- pm : Messrs. J. Leaming & Sons, john-stseet, Bedford-row :— ~ 
load 2 ss/o 4 ojo a wee ton = 2/6/7 c/olo GG J. Hosting ...... +o» - 45-999 | H. M. Patrick ......00.0s- £5,200 
“© PSO = s00 Loud eish, in inal ,, R.A. Yerbury & Sons.... 5,559 | Goddard & Sons.... ..... 5.196 
Pro 45/0 Do d OE oceeee se S/12/8 $/tS/0 McCormack & 5ons...... 5.453 | J. C. Wall & Co.......000e 5.172 
a/1S/0 gISio | Do. Wa atworks : John Marsland.......... - 5.355 | George Neal .......... + 5146 
Cueate - — ae De Staffordshire, siz/6 s/sfo }. Chessum & Sons ...... 5.275 | e Gough & Co., Church- 
- . " AP pom pe, Gee ee a 5.955 | ‘ lon (ac 9 
Pine, Canada red ofofo ojo/o im London...... 6jolo 6/z0/s R. Ballard, Ltd. 52551 lane, Hendon (accepted) 4.954 
Do. Yellow ....  a/s/o 4/10/9' COPPER — British ; 
Lath, Dantsic,fath ofa ©) © 6 cake and ingot Jo §3/ro/o f 3 
St. Petersburg. . ~~ Fa sae | Best selected = p. ~~ ~ s/o LONDON —For erecting a residence at Hermon Hill, Wanstead, 
Riga Sheets, strong.. s3/o/o 60/o/o for Miss Atkins, of Bnghtun :— a } 
&c., log... .... afro/o 4/ts/o Ay _.. 49/ 10/2 49/12/6 —_ pasesccnghdeseeeina £2,520 Suto abacesvecscoéeite # —_ 
Odessa, crown ELLOWM'T j aigh W008 ......+005 scinhietaaliie 2,382 | C spoctpnnnacncanane 
Deals, Finland oe in AD ~ Pie — ow * Accepted subject to modification. 
and & rststd 100 7/to/o g/o/o Spamish ....tom r1/1/3 11/2/6 
Do. gth & ged... 7/r0/o 8/ro/o English com. s ' 
a ~ SEE | Seen a N99 E53 ONDON.—For enlarging hall and schools, St. Stephen's, Upton 
i 7 2. Messrs. F. & H. Francis, architects :— 
1st yeliow.... ro/tofo r3/ofo| 6 lbs. per sq. ft. Park, E —— 
Do. and yellow 8/ro/o Bo = upwards tajofo ojofo — dutdewents asoonlanas panes deewbidaninetaid on 
Do. white ...... 9/2/0 ze/to/o _ 2a ra/tojo o/o/o eres cvcessovescore , ~ ay a a jy nm 
Swedish....... + Projo r6/efo| ZINC — English BEGON cs ceceecceeseves . 2,832 | Coxhead (accepted) ...... 2,539 
White Sea...... B8/ro/o ts/rofo| sheet........ ton 20/ro/o 2r/o/o 
Canada, Pine rst 23/s/0 23/ro/o, “Vieille Mon. ee 
Do, do. and.... r6/ofo roo; tagme ..,....... st/ts/o ojo/o LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “Old Tiger's 
Do. do. ged, &c. 8/t0/o 10/t5/o) _ Spelter ........ 17/176 ¥8/0/0 | Head ” public-house, Lee, S.E., for Mr. C. W. Clisby. Mr. W. 
Do, Spruce, rst. g/o/o t0/10/o| TIN—Straits .... 61/3/9 ¢/0/2 | Seckham Witherington, architect, 33, Great Tower-street, E.C. :— 
= grd and  ¥ Australian....., Salento arte . Patman & Fotheningham...£6,429 a sent seamen £6.09 
Ee + 9/10; to/o Ingots... / SEEDED Scccarecccencces GHEE teceeescccecereee Ss 
New Brunswick % ojo B/ofo| Bamca.......... Ga/tojo E3/o/o my A PRN Py 6,140 | Beer & Gash (accepted)... 5,99" 
Battens, alikinds s/o/o 20/o/o as Gajojo 62/s/ 
sq, « in. prep. Linseed ...... ton 6/r0/o 16/1s/0 : . LF : aieey expelien, Sc. Ge 
WR, aiuecbscesée o/9 0/1446 | Cocoanut, Cochin 26/10/o o/o/o LONDON.—For refitting with new _ i “4 wees é = 
Do. end........ of/6/o o/s2/6 | Do. Ceylon ...... 22/t0jo 22/t2/6 Workhouse and Iafirmary Laundries for the Gu 
Other qualities— o/s/o 0/6/6 | Palm, S .... so/tsfo cfofo Fulham — Mr. A. Saxon “< ry i nee 
Cedar, . ft. j € weivetrees, — ->. 8 . £2, 
emg &c. is pale...... wevcee 2yzro/o 24/o/o Led. 6 wy —_ evesee —_ ~ . 
Mahogany, Cuba /4¢ 4 | Do. brown ...... azo/o ojofo  D. & J. Tullis ... . j oy Lee ope om fener 
St. } tel... 16/2/6 16/to/o | W. Summerscales & oie — —_ ataees — << 
Ae f az/ofo 18/r0/o | _SoMS .....---+-+0++ 2.6 ° & : 
Mexican, do. do. i. . ; wee o/7/3 ee Ud, as < o| nape po ++ E9I © 0 
/ of4/9 0/6/6 & Co. e+. 2,375 . . , 
Tobasco, —o. / pa #9 = 0/ G. Elliott & Co. :... 2,327 0 0 Ween... 20 ea 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o tg /o/o 19/6 t/ofo J. Armstrong & Co., ccey 
| Rose, Rio giole  t6/o/o Archangel...... o/ts/6 = ojo/o £06. coivcesdsbancs 2,300 9 0 
| as/ofo| TURPENTINE — “we 
o/t/o (American) ton 19/2/ ofo/o 
LONDON.—For atteess ©. Mow Training College, Ham- 
it Leona: Stokes, a 4 —_ 
yo seuniveares 4 : B E. Nightingale......-. £amé 
EN ERS. f namie a . Johnson & Co. ...... 
T D a Tne. s Stimpson & CO... c.ccccece 3-55° 
insertion under this heading fy oyay\Bros.....-...--- Gough & Co......sscccos $eS4 


(Communications for : 
| should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor," and must reach us 


| mot later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. 


N.B.—We cannot > 


| publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 


address of the sender: and we cannot pu 
| ments of Tenders 


blish announce- 
unless the amount of the Tender 


| is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 


unless in some exceptional cases and for 





ANERLEY.—For erecting a sorting-office, Anerley, for H.M. 


Office of Works. Mr. Henry Tanner, Architect :— 


Hatfield & Son ........- tend Bloxham... -..+..ccoccerse 
edbeoese a H. Leney, Penge*........ 
Akers & Co.... + ~. 





G N. W .—For the erection of eleven houses, Upper 
ny =" WF William jams. Mr. R. Glynne Davies, architect, 
Bangor :— 





735 | 
245 | 
845 | 


31S | 


650 
975 


¥,200 


225 









As reduced 
plans, &c. 
Parry, Jum. ....+00+-- at 4 a 4 
oon : 6.815 ciee _ 
David 6,385 ° £535 
Ww JONES oo sus ensesceesees 3°7 
Beas Willams. Garth. Bang 6,159 


~f ted in tenders.) 
(Plumbing and gasfitting uot inclu ten 














t i f No. 17, 
LONDON.—For alterations to the rear portion o 7 


j : Froes, archit —_ 
bemarie-street, W. Messrs. Anderson & oes, 
roe & Sms ....+++++- £592 | Stimpson = OQ. cecceccees i= 
Weatherelt, Lee, & Martin. 54°) Morris & Som.....+---++06 ° 


LR 


LONDON.—Accepted for erecting a residence for Mr. P. Hendee 


son, Finchley :— 
N. Lidstone, 


ONDON.—Accep’ t t VF 
ohiNet Chiswick. Mr. G. Warren Cooper, architect : 
E, J. Saunders «..--- were rssseeeecseee 





°° = the new stables and premises 
MANCHESTER. — For the i 
. ane, Manchester, for proprietors 
fore aeoae News. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuxe, architects, 





Finsbury Park.....++-s++e++ee* weeeeee + 51,608 


ted for the erection of business premises. 
esnedesanie oo ee L790 





LD,—For the erection of a bridge, Padworth, for the | __. swoRE (Middlesex).—For at 
Ry as Council, Mr. John Forrester, District Surveyor, Re wilham niteley. Mr. A. M. architect. Quantities 
pam . Henry Heath -— « 
Talbot 5... ..<+00+++es £17t 0! A. Lovelock .......---+- Saved . Oy a vay Brot woe L4TIS 2 : 50 Sees. can > 4 
A. & J. Bunce ..,...-... 170 © é ye cnsee gal. 2x6 xo | W. Bailey. -..-<+0ess = = eres 
auto evcedecesecs oo . \ ; nyse | Kirby & Soms .....+ 3 . A ; 


he conta tenn 


Seaieieiaie dees Oe Ce 


i itd eaten atin aeatebions 


ae ns Pees 


me tin apncmanions 


, 
ie 
I 
i 
i 





nwt dovelbab Pe i 












































































esac heme snag P= 


rs ge 
Le ikdon 
AERP SEE 


eg 
aie oe 


eS eee 
cert CN ar RES 


Gimme o 





™, 
W. Johnson & Co....... 


Yh tag ag renin Oo ee SRS 
i. wW.T b F.S.1. scagtnner, Distslet 
on- 





T -— 
ft £u68)| J. McLaren «0. Sol ae ime 
Secteeccicar 3 br ge aR 
= |i Rereesias: a 
idingineer’s ealntee, £38) 
NOTTINGHAM.— Accepted for srecting these houses, Magdals- 
ottingham. 1. Goodal 
ee ett aun «£2160 





—For the Grove H T to be mame Se for 
on rns eae, bigee 


H han eng ty hn eoeuee am Scharion & Go. .....+.. $224.997 
‘lle & COccrsccc. sane Kk & Randal, ‘Weel 
Wallis ......ccsevces Mgcco * oeeewes ss e8eee 


* Accepted (less £23 896 ia respect of agreed variations and 





WALSALL oan for the construction of canal basin, &c., 
gasworks, the Corporation. Mr. John Tindall, gas 


—_ 


not 
George — eeeden io 7 





Lada yt Say —For sewage disposal works, Weymouth. Messrs. 
Bramwell & Rh 


Harris, engineers, Westminster :— 
Contract No. t.—AMachinery. 
H & 
Seenteg B Pesgenan..: +» £6,800 | Hunter 


3,200 
Geo. Waller & Co ....0 2.993 


sveses 350] PCCODTOG) 24.0 cnccencnce 








"LONDON SCHOOL: BOARD TENDERS, 


The following lists of tenders were brought u 
the Works Committee at the last meeting be fre 
London School Board :— 


Fan and fixing fibrcus plaster ceil- 


KENNINGTON- ROAD. = Providing and fixing complete low. 
hot-water 











eale & Somers ........ OEE. CNET csvinesunstice £479 36 
veseta eementsce e HCO ...c000. 418 0 
5. Geos avesccencenss sak 10 
MIDDLE-ROW.—Removing providing and fixing 
itions, stoves, mye eg heey A C. 
WE, © CHO cecdmmtrvens £8e 10;G, Neal ...... chaweions LEB o 
G. HB. Seaiag oo ecccccvese 847 10| R A, Yerbury & Sons 664 0 
Cowley & Deake........ 825 Marchant & Hirst®...... 659 © 
F. T. Chim bea ....00.. ° bd 





SHULINGTON-SIREST. Taking up and relaying wood 





io ea £ Rice & Son £ 
onteeceees 1S? Biicsssescene ° 
G. Wood & Co. A ...cs 359 : R. E Williams & Sons c rs ° 
Holloway Bros. ....-.0 Bap OTS. Feige 2... ccsveee ° 
W. Hammond .......... 142 71). Garrett & Son*p ... 83 ° 
a Adaidenal Uindhs ot on 60 poe B Additional blocks at 
7. 6d. per at 63 6d. per jard. 


D adtetien tiechaet dah en ped, 





SUSSEX-ROAD (Enlargement). — Providing and fixing low- 
hot-water apparat 


& Son ...... £28) 7 9) C. Seward & Co... «£160 © © 
‘ard & Nock........ 276 1: o| Bates & Pearce 155 0 © 
C. P. Kinnell & Co, s15 ©@ © fdas Kallaway & Co. 1g 30 
A. H. Skinner & 192 © 01] J. Biggs® ..........0+ 47 1 © 
Hil & os 








THE BUILDER. 


— 


WARPLE WAY.—Takiog up old zing flat and replacing it with 
either zinc of lead — 



































_f H. Lascelles & Co, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 








CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








Mr. Telfer Smith, architect, Builth »— 











BUILTH.—For heating. plumbing, ac , Builth Cottage Hospital. 
; ces i ; < 
} Heating | Heathg | Domestic ee = 
——— | Plumbing. i H « by 
j | High +. Mi LowPressure. Water. | renee ot 
Pen PAL es I —|--——— AUR Rae aE 
John Grundy ’.......... | - i | _ 
W ocodhead maya \ Ror § - j "e ous ns 4 pod od 
Rene Gane hte sme dated an at * ipa Eek a ae 
Jones & Attwood ....ccsccsccsececeececees {Soe ee - | 24 © © r £53 0 © £272 1 0 
Pelee CAM scsdindeccteccisavicesesieciccncs hat oee.? - i wnec |} » ¢ Sti e 244 00 
J. 0. Willis BAG» idsciieseideiiee  covceivs £2 20 & ce | 1*2 30 © Inctudes plum . ‘ a00 82 © 
W. E. Dixon, Builth jaccepted) ............ — - -} 65 19 © 102 10 © { ieciudesphumblog.* } 174 10 © 
J. E. Nott & Co, (t00 late) ...eeecseeeeeseee See demectic - ose aS el] 9S 0 














Ashiocd dana eantl.—For the erection of Board School and master's residence, for the School Board. Mr. H. J. Jeffery, architect, 


Quantities by arc! 























Schools. &c. | Resi * 
s 4. s 2 Zs 4, eS 
agen °° 717 o © 503 0 0 
°° 2,590 © © 778 9 © 5.775 © © 
°° %,555 © © 679 © © 5.752 © © 
19 © 4,374 2 © | Geo 5.652 0 © 
a6 3,395 © 0 715 0 © $440 0 © 
6 8 792 6 =| (665 § 2 5418 4 4 
30 42430 + § 69414 © 5. °° 
°° 4°87 © o | 77 © © 5 oo 
se —? 8 | 656 © o 5.282 0 o 
73°00 °° 
eo 5 oe 685 0 © 4 
°° 447 09 0 | 67 oo 5.169 © © 
3.421 © © 1 eco | oo $t35' 0 0 
3394 0 0 1 oo , 68 00 $132 0 © 
ae) 1927 0 @ | 640 © © $05 0 © 
3375 15 © 1,042 0 © 639 16 © Souls 9 
$170 14 7 118 © o } 5929 © o 490014 7 
3120 16 © 1,164 © © 593 14 0 4 #78 t0 © 
Bc32 0 © 1039 © © 570 © © 4632? © © 





* Accepted subject to the approval of the Educational Department. 





Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, | s«- 





[JuLy 18, 1896. 


PUBLISHER'S NOT seo 


? LUME —. (Jan. 
EB tor VO! tes 
nn ID es TESS ee na Es ee 
cuorm cases tor | Tr oipderearantnars price 


Ena anveNtiErs VOLUME of ie a ortega bonets, price 


Twel a ae 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUM on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each, 














AN EDITI 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { y, RINEZENG MACK. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR all 1 van i PRovitD ROVED KINDS or 


veh ie or 


DOULTING STONE. 
TRASK & SONS, 


DOULTING, BHRETOR "TV aLLst. 
London Agent 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st.,Strand,W.0. 





























eae eens and terraces, 

to the Forth Bridge Co, ° 

‘SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fos. 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 

4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apv7. 

QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately and with despatch, 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather x/- Post 1/s LApw?. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, B.C 


Poloncean Asphalte. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-BF3I8STING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 

















